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LETTERS 


Letters may have been 
shortened because of 
space. Some names 
may have been changed 

Ridiculous 

The real distortions that Lars T Lih 
uses to prove his ridiculous theses 
are to misrepresent the programme 
of the Bolsheviks pre-April 1917, 
to misrepresent Lenin’s stance in 
April 1917, to hide the capitulation 
of Kamenev, Stalin and MK Muranov 
to the provisional government before 
April and to rip the debate out of its 
international context (‘All power to the 
soviets!’, April 20). 

He obscures the real issues by vague 
phraseology in April 1917: 

“... Kalinin endorsed the soviets as a 
vehicle for the class vlast of the workers 
and peasants, a la old Bolshevism. 
Nevertheless, he did not endorse Lenin’s 
own personal enthusiasm about the 
soviets as a higher type of democracy 
.... As soon as the soviets and their 
mass base grasped these realities (as the 
Bolsheviks believed them to be), they 
would take ‘full and complete vlast [vsia 
polnota vlasti ] into their own hands. 
Insofar as the revolution is going to 
develop and to deepen, it will come to 
this: to the dictatorship of the proletariat 
and the peasantry’.” 

If we ignore the pretentious use of 
Russian phrases, “The class vlast of the 
workers and peasants” is a theoretical 
and political nonsense phrase; the 
‘revolutionary-democratic dictatorship 
of the proletariat and the peasantry’ 
was the central thing that Lenin’s April 
theses rejected. In Marxist terms this 
refers to a capitalist government in a 
capitalist state. Lenin could not be more 
explicit that he was totally opposed to 
this programme by April 1917: 

“Whoever now talks only about the 
‘revolutionary-democratic dictatorship 
of the proletariat and peasantry’ has 
lost touch with life, has, in virtue 
of this circumstance, gone over, in 
practice, to the petty bourgeoisie against 
the proletarian class struggle; and he 
ought to be relegated to the museum 
of ‘Bolshevik’ pre-revolutionary 
antiquities (or, as one might call it, the 
museum of ‘old Bolsheviks’).” 

And the April theses were not ‘old 
Bolshevism’. Writing in 1905, Lenin 
spelled out the ‘old Bolshevik’ position: 

“By participating in the provisional 
government, we are told, social 
democracy would have the power 
in its hands; but, as the party of the 
proletariat, social democracy cannot 
hold the power without attempting 
to put our maximum programme 
into effect - ie, without attempting to 
bring about the socialist revolution. 
In such an undertaking it would, at 
the present time, inevitably come to 
grief, discredit itself, and play into 
the hands of the reactionaries. Hence, 
participation by social democrats in a 
provisional revolutionary government 
is inadmissible. 

“This argument is based on 
a misconception; it confounds the 
democratic revolution with the socialist 
revolution, the struggle for the republic 
(including our entire minimum 
programme) with the struggle for 
socialism. If social democracy sought 
to make the socialist revolution its 
immediate aim, it would assuredly 
discredit itself... It is the march of events 
that will ‘impose’ upon us the imperative 
necessity of waging a furious struggle 
for the republic and, in practice, guide 
our forces, the forces of the politically 
active proletariat, in this direction. 
It is the march of events that will, in 
the democratic revolution, inevitably 
impose upon us such a host of allies from 
among the petty bourgeoisie and the 
peasantry, whose real needs will demand 
the implementation of our minimum 
programme, that any concern over 
too rapid a transition to the maximum 
programme is simply absurd.” 


It could not be clearer here. It 
was to be a bourgeois revolution to 
bring about a bourgeois republic led 
by the working class based on the 
‘minimum programme’ - ie, reforming 
capitalism (as opposed to the Menshevik 
programme of a bourgeois revolution 
led by the liberal bourgeoisie against 
tsarist absolutism). Any attempt to 
carry out a socialist revolution would 
“inevitably come to grief, discredit 
itself, and play into the hands of the 
reactionaries”. First, capitalism must 
be developed for a whole historic 
period - not just a few months - to build 
up the forces of the organised working 
class and to make the economy ready 
for the socialist revolution. Such was 
the political wisdom inherited from Karl 
Kautsky and German social democracy, 
unchallenged until Trotsky’s 1905 
Permanent revolution and rejected 
by Lenin in his April theses. This is 
Trotsky’s very different outlook in his 
1906 work, Results and prospects : 

“The political domination of the 
proletariat is incompatible with its 
economic enslavement. No matter 
under what political flag the proletariat 
has come to power, it is obliged to take 
the path of socialist policy. It would be 
the greatest utopianism to think that 
the proletariat, having been raised to 
political domination by the internal 
mechanism of a bourgeois revolution, 
can, even if it so desires, limit its 
mission to the creation of republican- 
democratic conditions for the social 
domination of the bourgeoisie. The 
political domination of the proletariat, 
even if it is only temporary, will weaken 
to an extreme degree the resistance of 
capital, which always stands in need of 
the support of the state, and will give 
the economic struggle of the proletariat 
tremendous scope.” 

These are two counterposed views 
of historical perspectives for the 
Russian Revolution. It would indeed 
be a bourgeois revolution, Trotsky 
assessed then, but one that could not 
sustain itself without expropriating the 
bourgeoisie and making the socialist 
revolution - hence the uninterrupted, 
permanent revolution. No whole historic 
period of consolidating the bourgeois 
republic and building up its resources 
was possible, and, contrary to Lars, a 
few months is not an historical era in 
which the democratic dictatorship of the 
proletariat and peasantry reigned: dual 
power reigned in this period, which had 
to be, and was, settled in the immediate 
future in favour of one class only. Fully 
aware of this, Lenin now abandoned the 
first, ‘old Bolshevik’ perspective and 
adopted the second in his April theses. 
Gerry Downing 
Socialist Fight 

Dead horse 

In reply to Eddie Ford’s ‘Crush the 
saboteurs’ (April 27), I like a lot of what 
he writes, but some of it is just wishful 
thinking. 

Eddie asserts there are few 
leftwingers in today’s Labour Party 
that have anything like the calibre and 
track record of Corbyn, McDonnell and 
even Abbott - not that those three haven’t 
continually capitulated to the Labour 
right since Jeremy was elected leader. So 
Jeremy must stay on when, as the Weekly 
Worker thinks highly likely, Labour 
loses the general election, presumably 
because there is no-one else in today’s 
party who would be a worthy successor. 

And who is to be the force that 
is to “crush the saboteurs”? It won’t 
be Momentum now, will it, given 
Lansman’s coup approved by Corbyn 
and McDonnell? Surely Eddie read 
Carla Roberts’ article in the same 
issue, entitled ‘Cohering the Labour 
left’. Quote: “Momentum itself is 
disappearing down the plughole with 
ever increasing speed...” 

Oh how things have changed, We 
were originally told Corbyn’s leadership 
victory and the creation of Momentum 


would transform the Labour Party, 
curing the democratic deficit of the Blair 
years. I recall the starry-eyed Alliance 
for Workers’ Liberty delegates at the 
PCS union conference in May 2016 
browbeating us to affiliate PCS to both 
the Labour Party and Momentum. 
Conference wisely decided to wait 
a year. But in 2017 we will not be 
debating affiliation to Labour - a recent 
consultation revealed that two-thirds of 
branches responding are dead against 
affiliation. Readers might not have 
realised that for civil servants the 
government of the day is our employer 
and we do not recall Labour ever doing 
civil servants any favours. 

Still, PCS invited Jeremy to address 
us last year and he went down very well, 
just as McDonnell has always done, but 
we know that they do not represent the 
Labour Party. 

Then we have Paul Demarty’s 
‘Diversionary dead end’ article, which 
castigates both the Socialist Party 
in England and Wales and the RMT 
union for not joining Labour and 
instead daring to suggest we need a 
new workers’ party. It would not be 
a “Labour Party mark two” if it stuck 
to MPs being on the average worker’s 
wage and instant recall. That would 
stop the opportunists and careerists 
who infest the Parliamentary Labour 
Party and regard themselves as totally 
unaccountable to the membership and 
to conference. 

How much longer will the CPGB 
and others keep flogging the rotted, 
100-year-old corpse that is the utterly 
failed ‘Join the Labour Party and 
pull it left’ dead horse? Why would 
I want to join a party that is at civil 
war all the time? Why, after Corbyn’s 
‘transformation of Labour hasn’t moved 
it one inch towards the left would I keep 
pushing this immovable rock (actually 
cemented in place by Corbyn’s constant 
surrenders to the right)? 

Corbyn has been shown to place 
Labour electability over socialist 
principles. He, like Tony Benn before 
him, is just an old Labour ultra-loyalist. 
I think he will step down if they lose the 
general election. Eddie cannot overlook 
the disconcerting fact that Corbyn did 
not expect to win the Labour leadership - 
and still less become prime minister with 
the incredible pressure that would bring. 

Now, imagine where the Trade 
Unionist and Socialist Coalition would 
be if the 400,000 new Labour members 
had instead joined Tusc. If only we 
had a workers’ party with democratic 
accountability - Labour has still not been 
transformed into a democratic socialist 
party and the election of Corbyn hasn’t 
budged Labour one inch. 

Union leaders want Labour affiliation 
to get knighthoods and lordships for 
themselves later - in return for not 
fighting job losses and cuts in services 
from Labour councils today. Those 
same unions often will not allow their 
conferences to debate disaffiliation or to 
reduce the donations they make - they 
have no mandate to stay affiliated. 
The CPGB and others have no right 
to disingenuously assert that workers 
must flock to join Labour because it is 
“organically linked” to the trade unions. 
Dave Vincent 
Manchester 

Blairite agenda 

The Limehouse Declaration of 1981 
was a bit before my time as an activist, 
but I do remember in my 20s spending 
hundreds of hours working for the 
Labour Party in the 1987 election. 

I don’t know why, but I particularly 
remember canvassing and leafleting 
around the Wykes Road estate in Exeter. 
This was an area of what had been 
council housing which was a slightly 
better off council estate. In previous 
years, it had been a sea of red ‘Vote 
Labour’ posters, but in 1987 it was 
50-50 Labour and Social Democratic 
Party-Liberal Alliance. I recall knocking 


on doors and getting the response that 
‘Yes, we used to vote Labour, but we 
have bought our council house and, well, 
we are not so sure now’. 

This is hardly surprising, because 
council tenants got a massive subsidy 
for buying their council houses. A 
nice bribe. Of course, a few years later 
interest rates had crashed through the 
roof and all those Alliance (or Liberal 
Democrats, as they became) posters 
vanished. Indeed, many of those former 
Labour voters who defected to the SDP 
had probably also vanished - evicted 
for not keeping up with their mortgage 
payments. 

Today those former council 
properties are now largely in the private 
rented sector. Where I live in Exeter, as a 
council tenant you can rent the same flat 
for double the price in the private sector. 
This, of course, means that the state 
pays vast amounts of money in housing 
benefit when some of those tenants are 
unemployed or low-paid. Let’s be clear 
about this: this is now state money going 
to landlords to pay their mortgages; in 
the past, it was money going towards 
provision of public housing. Given 
housing benefit can no longer meet the 
high rents, it also means that there are 
customers queuing up at the food banks, 
because, after they have taken their rent 
out of their low pay, they have literally 
no money left to feed themselves. Yes, 
that is Tory Britain - millions of working 
people (not just the unemployed) using 
food banks. It is an obscenity, given we 
are one of the richest nations on earth. 
This is a political choice that the public 
make when they vote Tory. Personally, 
I don’t know how Tories can sleep at 
night. 

So, to 1987 - what a hideous 
campaign. A section of the former 
Labour right had ensured a Tory victory. 
They would rather have Tory misery 
than left and anti-nuclear Labour hope. 

That brings us back to today. What do 
our Blairite Labour MPs want? 

Dave Parks 
Exeter 

Brain-dead 

The liberal middle class is brain-dead 
about war. They do not want to hear 
about war, speak about war or see war 
protestors. 

The liberal middle class has 
emotionally numbed out. They have 
a complete lack of empathy for the 
millions of people that the USA has 
slaughtered, the nations that the USA 
has bombed to piles of rubble, and the 
suffering the USA has caused to tens of 
millions of people. 

Out of sight and out of mind, the 
USA has destroyed millions of minds, 
bodies, homes and lives forever. The 
indifference of the liberal middle class 
is mind-boggling. Some sadistically see 
the war images as entertainment and 
even beautiful displays of power. 

The recent Earth Day in the US 
was like Orwell’s two minutes of hate. 
Climate change is the liberal middle 
class’s hated Emmanuel Goldstein. 
Big Brother and the mainstream media 
know how to coopt dissent and make it 
meaningless, while letting the people 
feel relevant and powerful. Real protests 
and real power of the people are brutally 
crushed by the police state. 

I had the personal experience of 
being a spoiler on Earth Day. I belong 
to St Pete for Peace in Saint Petersburg, 
Florida. It is an anti-war group that has 
been able to survive the peace drought 
after the USA invasion of Iraq in 2003. 
We thought it would be a good idea to 
take an anti-war rally to Williams Park 
in downtown St Petersburg, where there 
was an Earth Day fair. Our reception 
was anything but warm. It was like a 
cold bucket of Agent Orange. 

We were warned not to take our 
anti-war posters into Williams Park. It 
was not the police that warned us - it 
was the organisers of St Pete Earth Day. 
They told us to stay on the comer across 


the street and out of sight or they would 
have us arrested. 

Thinking that I had a constitutional 
right to do so, I walked through the park 
anyway with an upside-down American 
flag as a freedom of speech statement. 
I was immediately accosted and told 
that no demonstrations were allowed. I 
thought Earth Day was supposed to be 
a demonstration and a protest against 
the continued destmction of the Earth 
and all its living creatures. 

Florida is one of those ‘stand your 
ground’ states. So we stood our ground 
with open carry of anti-war signs. 
We were not going to go quietly. As 
we walked through the fair with our 
anti-war signs, we said “Happy Earth 
Day” to the vendors and attendees. 
Their responses were a few polite 
thanks. Mostly we got cold stares or 
avoidance of eye contact. My upside- 
down flag of distress got a few hoots 
and confrontations. But few people 
wanted any dialogue about war. 

Normally I do not write about 
myself, but Earth Day has been eating 
away at me. It left me angry and 
dumbfounded. I keep asking myself if 
the liberal middle class was brain-dead. 
Is it possible for people to want to 
do something about climate change 
and not see the connection to war, 
militarism and empire? They just don’t 
get it: war, climate change, war, climate 
change, war ... 

The liberal middle class is as 
stuck in the American mythology 
as conservative Republicans. They 
still think that capitalism is the best 
of all possible worlds; that America 
is the best country in the world; that 
America cares about democracy and 
human rights; and that being anti-war 
is unpatriotic. 

The liberal middle class are too 
comfortable in their isolated world of 
high-rise condominiums and SUVs. 
What will it take to bring them down 
from their ivory tower in the mostly white 
Northside of St Petersburg? Do they ever 
think about the mostly black Southside 
and its lack of basic social services? 

During the rainy season in Florida, 
the Southside is flooded with raw 
sewage, because the city closed the 
sewage treatment plant for lack of 
funds. It saved $32 million a year by 
letting raw sewage flood the black 
neighbourhood and flowing into Tampa 
Bay, where it pollutes the water. 

Empire-building, imperialism 
and war are perverting the domestic 
economy, sucking out its resources 
and denying citizens the socialist 
programmes that the Bernie Sanders 
revolution talked about. Even Bernie 
does not take on the military-industrial 
complex. His supporters made excuses 
for him that being anti-war during his 
2016 presidential campaign would be 
‘political suicide’, and that secretly 
Bernie was anti-war. 

In a recent CNN interview Bernie 
said: “Assad has got to go. Isis has 
got to be defeated, but I do not want 
to see the United States get sucked 
into perpetual warfare in the Middle 
East.” Bernie is part of the problem, 
not the solution. “Assad has to go and 
Isis has to be defeated” is magical 
thinking without “getting bogged 
down in perpetual war”. Thinking so is 
unconsciously letting the warmongers 
continue the status quo. It is saying 
more war, more destruction, more death 
and more climate change. Bernie’s 
revolution has melted like the Arctic 
ice. 

We can be relevant, powerful and 
do something about climate change 
and save millions of lives. We can hit 
the streets with mass protests against 
war. Support whistleblowers and those 
that refuse to obey illegal orders. 
Refuse to cooperate. Be disruptive. 
Use non-violent civil disobedience to 
sabotage the war machine. 

David Pear 
Florida 
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No concessions 

The French left must overcome its panic and maintain its 
opposition to the dysfunctional capitalist establishment, 
argues Paul Demarty 



London Communist Forum 

Sunday May 7: No forum. 

Sunday May 14, 5pm: Weekly political report from CPGB Provisional 
Central Committee, Calthorpe Arms, 252 Grays Inn Road, London 
WC1. Followed by open discussion. 

Organised by CPGB: www.cpgb.org.uk; 

and Labour Party Marxists: www.labourpartymarxists.org.uk. 

A Marxist history of Ireland 


I t is safe to say that the French 
bourgeoisie has almost the best 
election before it that could be 
expected, barring the ‘dream ticket’ 
of a showdown between the techno¬ 
cratic creep, Emmanuel Macron, and 
the ultra-Thatcherite Gaullist, Francois 
Fillon. 

Macron - by strained contemporary 
standards a safe pair of hands - instead 
faces off against Marine le Pen, leader 
of the far-right Front National, as she 
attempts to achieve what her father, 
the even more vile Jean-Marie, who 
was defeated in a shock second-round 
square-off with Jacques Chirac in 
2002. Nobody much can be shocked 
to see Marine get that far this year: 
there have been times, in the last 
year or two, when it looked basically 
inevitable, the question being which 
candidate would be put up by the 
Gaullist party, les Republicains, to face 
her. The surprise was rather that events 
should have turned the first round into 
a knife-edge, four-way contest, with 
Macron overtaking the flamboyantly 
corrupt Fillon as the establishment’s 
last best hope and, more encouragingly, 
the late surge of support for leftwinger 
Jean-Luc Melenchon. 

A Melenchon-le Pen decider, 
obviously, would have been the French 
establishment’s worst nightmare - and 
indeed not only the French: Melenchon 
shares a Eurosceptic outlook, if nothing 
else, with the FN, and both promised 
a referendum on ‘Frexit’. Severe 
political convulsions, whether of 
socialist or ultra-nationalist origin, 
would have brought turmoil upon 
the European Union economy, 
and drastically undermined the 27 
countries’ negotiating position with 
Britain - and, indeed, with anyone 
else who needed negotiating with. A 
final round with Melenchon facing 
off against an establishment candidate 
was perhaps manageable, but still 
presented risks: how would FN voters 
react? Would their hatred of the left 
overcome their hatred of the decrepit, 
discredited centre? 

In the case of the scenario that 
actually transpired, after all, there is 
prior art: le Pen pere’s second-round 
drubbing at the hands of Chirac. At that 
time, disaffection with the course of the 
Socialist-led ‘plural left’ government 
led to an unexpected spike in support 
for the far left, with two Trotskyist 
candidates - Olivier Besancenot of the 
Ligue Communiste Revolutionnaire 
(LCR) and Arlette Laguiller of Lutte 
Ouvriere - beating Robert Hue of the 
Parti Communiste Frangais (PCF) in 
the first round. The left, therefore, 
was sufficiently divided to allow 
Jean-Marie le Pen to slip through. 
Faced with the prospect of this ogre, 
who founded his party with veterans 
of the Organisation Armee Secrete 
fascist paramilitary group and Vichy 
nostalgists, much of the French left 
rallied reluctantly to Chirac - “better the 
crook than the fascist” went the popular 
refrain presently enjoying a revival. 

In the end, France voted more 
than four to one for Chirac - a margin 
unparalleled in the entire history of 
the Fifth Republic, with the exception 
of Charles de Gaulle’s victory in the 
first presidential poll (and that was 
conducted by electoral college, not 
direct election, under extraordinary 
circumstances). A repeat on that scale is 
unlikely this time around, with the FN 
brand far more extensively detoxified 
by Marine le Pen than her father ever 
managed, and the French political 
scene correspondingly more poisoned 


by chauvinism. Still, opinion polls 
have Macron in the lead by a pretty 
regular 60-or-so percent against 40. 
Barring another of this electoral cycle’s 
characteristic surprises, he will be the 
next president of this most monarchical 
of republics. 

Thanks to the left 

He owes this favour, overwhelmingly, 
to the left, broadly defined. The polls, 
again, are most interesting in this 
regard. The Socialist Benoit Hamon’s 
votes, such as they are, are transferring 
in their vast majority to Macron, with 
low abstention rates; no huge surprises 
there. By contrast, a steady 25%-30% of 
Fillon’s supporters look to be transferring 
into le Pen’s column. 

It is Melenchon’s votes which 
interest us most, however. A significant 
minority of 30%-40% are leaning 
towards boycott and abstention - by far 
the highest of the significant first-round 
losers. A lukewarm plurality of 40%- 
45% is generally found for Macron. 
(In contrast to the vacuous analyses 
of various bourgeois ideologues, who 
have scurrilously portrayed Melenchon 
and le Pen as representing essentially 
the same constituency of alienated 
grumblers, only a small fraction of the 
former’s votes are heading the way of 
the latter.) 

This picture is ultimately a 
consequence of the political leadership 
offered by the organisations of the left 
to their members and voters. To be sure, 
some have resisted the temptation to 
come out for Macron. The Nouveau 
Parti Anticapitaliste, successor to the 
LCR of 2002, whose statement in 
response to the first-round result comes 
out strongly “against the FN” and “all 
neoliberal policies”: 

We understand the youth and workers 
who want to vote for Macron to block 
the Front National. But Macron 
represents the neoliberal policies of 
the last 30 years... His programme? 
To abolish the 3 5-hour week, break 
up social security, sack civil servants 
and do even more damage to labour 
rights. 1 

Into this column, we must also place 
Melenchon, who to his credit - and despite 
ambiguities - has refused to cave in to 
overwhelming pressure to back Macron. 
He is not a guru, apparently; he will 
not tell anyone how to vote, or not to 
vote (he was not very long ago telling 
people to vote for him, but very well). 

This puts him at odds with his 
closest and most significant political 
supporters in the PCF, who have 
taken their usual panicked fright at 
the possibility of a far-right victory. Its 
national council declared: “The French 
Communist Party takes seriously the 
risk of the election of Marine Le Pen 
and calls unambiguously to prevent it 
on May 7.” Of course, the comrades “in 
no way support the policy of Emmanuel 
Macron: we fought him as a minister, 
then as a candidate, in the streets 
and in parliament ... We will prevent 
Emmanuel Macron from making out 
his second-round vote is support for 
his programme.” 2 

There is a peculiar desperation to 
the PCF line, detectable for all the 
defiant rhetoric in which it is wrapped. 
It is clear also from the Morning Star , 
which editorialised presumably in line 
with the position of the Communist 
Party of Britain when it told its readers, 
so far as they had influence on May 
7’s poll, “better a neoliberal than a 
fascist” - “although Macron’s policies 


are likely to increase the populist 
appeal of the far right as well as of the 
real left”. 3 We must vote for Macron, 
apparently, even though his victory is, 
down the line, almost guaranteed to 
increase the vote for le Pen or someone 
like her (perhaps that charming niece 
of hers will be next?) 

At issue here is what securocrats 
would call an inappropriate threat 
model. It is inappropriate in two ways - 
one very obvious, and one more subtle. 
The first problem is that the left seems 
unable to deal with the fact that the 
FN is no longer a fascist organisation, 
or even close to it. It is a deeply 
unpleasant organisation, of course; it 
is a contemporary representative of 
the ‘other France’, Catholic France, 
the France of the anti-Dreyfusards 
and of Poujade and Petain. Yet there 
are those on the left who happily 
call Marine le Pen a “Nazi”, who 
“channelled Nazi-style biological 
racism by pledging to ‘eradicate 
bacterial immigration’ by refugees with 
‘non-European diseases’”. 

It should surprise nobody that these 
particular pearls of wisdom come from 
our own Socialist Worker , 4 but the 
same difficulty bedevils the reluctant 
Macronistes of France. Ale Pen victory, 
in their minds, would not simply be 
another step in the rightward ratchet 
of global politics, but a 1933 scenario, 
and before long the Paris velo will again 
be packed by thugs with desperate, 
doomed humanity. We would urge the 
former interpretation, which is not at 
all to be blase about the way things 
are going. We must face the enemies 
actually before us, however, not the 
forms we project onto those enemies in 
pursuit of the sharpest moral distinction 
between us. 

This leads us to the second problem. 
We saw above that the Morning Star 
acknowledged that the right would 
benefit from the policies of a Macron 
administration, just as much as “the 
real left”. Fair enough, one might 
think, except that it is not the whole 
story. For if that self-same Macron 
government exists in part because of 
the votes of the left , then disaffection 
will be manifestly more likely to go 
to the right than the left. The left will 
be discredited. It provides yet more 
evidence for the claim, made by every 
rightist demagogue, that the left is 
merely part of a vast liberal elite that 
despises the common run of people. 

The PCF, and likeminded people, 
are so overawed by Marine le Pen 
that they are entirely blind to this 
insidious and, ultimately, far more 
dangerous threat. Because it is unable 
to countenance militant opposition to 
a hypothetical le Pen government, its 
claim to leadership of opposition to the 
far more likely Macron government 
is undermined. By such means does 
the left present the right with the 
opportunity to dominate opposition 
to the depredations of dysfunctioning 
contemporary capitalism. 

We urge our French readers to reject 
the policy of despair, and boycott this 
choice between butchers • 

paul.demarty@weeklyworker.co.uk 

Notes 

1. https://npa2009.org/actualite/politique/contre- 
le-fn-un-danger-mortel-pour-notre-camp-social-et- 
contre-toutes-les. 

2. www.pcf.fr/99237. 

3. Morning Star April 25 - our emphasis. 

4. Socialist Worker April 11. It should be said 
that the Socialist Workers Party and its allies 
do not call for a Macron vote in the second 
round, although on their own account it is quite 
unfathomable why not. 


Thursday May 4, 7pm: Last of three-part series of talks, Brent Trades 
and Labour Hall, 375 Willesden High Street (Apollo Club), London 
NW10. ‘1923 to present’, including ‘the troubles’, Good Friday 
agreement, etc. 

Organised by Socialist Fight: https://socialistfight.com. 

Banners for Spain 

Friday May 5 to Saturday July 8: Display of socialist/republican 
banners plus a programme of related activities and events, Islington 
Museum, 245 St John Street, London EC1. 

Organised by Islington Museum: islington.museum@islington.gov.uk. 

Critique conference 2017 

Saturday May 6, 9.30am to 5.30pm: Annual event sponsored by 
Critique journal, University of London student central, Malet Street, 
London WC1. Speakers: Valerio Arc ary, Savas Michael-Matzas, Hillel 
Ticktin, Raquel Varela, Yassamine Mather. 

Organised by Critique journal: www.critiquejoumal.net. 

Stop the arms fair 

Saturday May 6,10am: Anti-arms trade workshop, Bridge 4 Mill, 
Ancoats, Manchester M4. 

Organised by Greater Manchester CND: www.cnduk.org/about/ 
contact-us/regional-groups/48/8-greater-manchester-a-district-cnd. 

Stand Up To Racism 

Regional summits to keep racism out of the general election. 
Birmingham: Saturday May 6, 1pm to 5.30pm, old library, The 
Custard Factory, Gibb Street, Birmingham B9. 

Sheffield: Saturday May 13, 12 noon to 5pm, U-Mix Centre, 17 Asline 
Road, Lowfield, Sheffield S2. 

Manchester: Saturday May 13, 1pm to 5pm, Friends Meeting House, 6 
Mount Street, Manchester M2. 

Bristol: Saturday May 20, 1pm to 5pm, Tony Benn House, Unite the 
Union, Victoria Street, Bristol BS1. 

Organised by Stand Up To Racism: www.standuptoracism.org.uk. 

In the shadow of Balfour 

Tuesday May 9, 7.30pm: Public meeting, Oxford Town Hall, St 
Aldate’s, Oxford 0X1. Discussing the legacy of the Balfour agreement. 
Organised by Palestine Solidarity Campaign: 
www.palestinecampaign.org/events/oxford-shadow-balfour. 

Britain and the Spanish civil war 

Tuesday May 9, 6.30pm: Talk, Islington Museum, 245 St John 
Street, Clerkenwell, London EC1. Speaker: professor Tom Buchanan, 
University of Oxford. 

Organised by Marx Memorial Library: www.marxlibrary.org.uk. 

Violation of Palestinian rights 

Tuesday May 9, 7pm: Public meeting, SCRSS, 320 Brixton Road, 
London. Speaker: Salma Karmi-Ayyoub. 

Organised by Lambeth and Wandsworth Palestine Solidarity Campaign: 

https://www.palestinecampaign.org/events/talk-violation- 

palestinian-rights-salma-karmi-ayyoub/ 

People’s Assembly 

Saturday May 13: Annual conference - postponed because of general 
election. 

See People’s Assembly: www.thepeoplesassembly.org.uk. 

Firefighters under occupation 

Monday May 15, 7.15pm: Film screening, Brady Centre, 192-196 
Hanbury Street, London El. Documentary about life as a Palestinian 
firefighter in the occupied West Bank. 

Organised by Palestine Solidarity Campaign: www.palestinecampaign. 
org/events/film-screening-firefighters-occupation. 

Labour, value and capitalist crisis 

Tuesday May 16, 7pm: Political economy study, Marx Memorial Library, 
37A Clerkenwell Green, London EC1. One of four classes by Simon 
Renton in the ‘Labour, value and exploitation’ series. £5. 

Organised by Marx Memorial Library: www.marx-memorial-library.org.uk. 

Artists for Spain 

Thursday June 8, 7pm: Historical talk and exhibition, Marx Memorial 
Library, 37A Clerkenwell Green, London EC1. Speaker: art historian 
Christine Lindey on the Artists International Association and the 
Spanish Civil War. 

Organised by Marx Memorial Library: www.marxlibrary.org.uk. 

Peace pagoda 

Sunday June 18,10.30am: Cross-cultural peace ceremony, Brickhill 
Street, Willen, Milton Keynes MK15. 

Organised by Peace Pagoda: http://stopwar.org.uk/index.php/events/ 
other-anti-war-events/2549- 18-june-milton-keynes-peace-pagoda. 

CPGB wills 

Remember the CPGB and keep the struggle going. Put our party’s name 
and address, together with the amount you wish to leave, in your will. If 
you need further help, do not hesitate to contact us. 
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GENERAL ELECTION _ 

Turning the other cheek 

Demoralisation or fightback? That is the main question after June 8, writes Eddie Ford 



W ith Theresa May robotically 
saying “strong and stable” 
at every single opportunity, 
this general election campaign so far 
has proved to be less than thrilling. 
But, leaving that aside for now, there 
have been some very worrying regional 
polls for the Labour Party - all of which 
strongly indicate, as we have long 
predicted, that the party is heading 
towards a crushing defeat on June 8. 

Despite a lot of the left believing the 
myth that Scotland is an eternal Tory- 
free zone, an ORB International poll 
shows that the Tories are significantly 
ahead of Labour there with 27%, as 
opposed to Labour’s 16%. 1 At the 
moment, as our readers will know, 
the Scottish National Party has a near 
monopoly in Scotland when it comes 
to the House of Commons, with the 
three major all-Britain parties having 
only one seat each. But that was a bit 
of a freak result, thanks to the marvels 
of the first-past-the-post electoral 
system - it was never going to be 
repeated or bettered, except in the 
dreams of nationalists. 

Obviously things could change, 
but, when you factor in other polls, it 
is more than reasonable to expect that 
the Tories will emerge after June 8 as 
the second party in Scotland, picking 
up between five to seven seats (perhaps 
even up to 10, if they have a very good 
night). Meanwhile, it seems like the 
Liberal Democrats will gain two seats 
and the SNP will lose about nine or 
so. With regards to Labour, you can 
do the maths. Just as ominously, if not 
more so, it looks almost certain that 
Glasgow will fall to the SNP on May 
4 in the local elections - the first loss 
of control since 1980. Interestingly, 
since the 1930s onwards Labour control 
of Glasgow has been punctuated by 
periods of rule from the Progressive 
Party (or ‘Progressives’) - essentially a 
lash-up between the Unionist Party (ie, 
Scottish Tories) and Liberals to keep 
Labour out, something that happened 
all over Scotland until the PP was 
dissolved in the late 1970s. 2 

Anyhow, it looks like there will 
be no revival of Labour in Scotland, 
but rather of the Tories instead - not 
that this should not surprise us, even 
if it may come as a slight shock to 
dewy-eyed leftwingers in England 
who believe everything they read in 
Socialist Worker. Quite inevitably, 
Nicola Sturgeon’s reaction to the 
Brexit vote was to immediately raise 
the prospect of another referendum 
on independence, given that Scotland 
voted to stay in, and to come out in clear 
opposition to Brexit - unlike Labour, 
which trots out the indistinct and rather 
pathetic formulation, ‘We respect the 
vote, but... ’ Meaning that the SNP can 
pick up those anti-Brexit votes, while 
the Tories are now well positioned to 
pick up those who are anti-European 
Union and Labour could be squeezed 
out - neither fish nor fowl. What is it 
trying to say about Europe? Your guess 
is as good as mine. 

Ditto in Wales, of course. According 
to another ORB poll, the Tories are on 
a fairly incredible 56% - making the 
party now stronger in Wales than in 
the ‘Tory heartlands’ such as the south¬ 
east, where they have 50% support. 3 
If true, this will be the first time the 
Conservatives have had a majority in 
Wales since 1859, when the franchise 
was massively restricted - only one in 
seven men had the vote and, of course, 
no women. This obviously represents 
a huge political change. Then again, 
Wales voted ‘leave’ by 52.5%, so 
Theresa May is trying to capitalise on 
this fact. By contrast, Labour is only on 
32%. Similarly, in London, generally 


regarded as cosmopolitan and more 
leftwing - but here we have the same 
phenomenon. The Tories are on 43% 
and Labour has 32%. Again, quite a 
remarkable figure. 

Local elections 

Needless to say, Labour looks set to 
take a drubbing on May 4, which will 
see 2,370 seats contested in 27 county 
councils, six English unitary authorities, 
one metropolitan authority and two 
mayoralties - there will also be votes for 
six new “combined authority” mayors 
in Greater Manchester, Liverpool City 
Region, Tees Valley, West Midlands, 
Cambridgeshire and Peterborough, 
and the West of England. As previously 
mentioned in this paper, Labour could 
lose around 125 council seats - which 
would be the worst local election results 
for an opposition party since 1985, 
excluding the years when there was also 
a general election. On the other hand, 
the Tories seem on course to gain more 
than 100 seats - chiefly at the expense 
of the UK Independence Party, which 
is on the road to nowhere (it would be 
a minor miracle if Ukip ends up with 
any MPs after June 8). The Lib Dems 
too could see a net gain of about 100 
seats - possibly retaking control of 
Somerset and Cornwall from the Tories, 
the party clawing back support in the 
region despite a majority Brexit vote. 

Labour will be particularly judged 
by its performance in Nottinghamshire, 
Lancashire and Derbyshire - it currently 
controls the latter and is the largest 
party in the other two counties. Of 
the councils which are up for grabs, 
Durham looks like the only place 
where it is certain to maintain control 
- but watch this space. According 
to some pollsters, Labour might be 
able to mitigate the embarrassment 
with victories in the elections for the 
new ‘metro mayors’ in Manchester 
and Liverpool - but that is not much 
consolation, if it happens. 

When it comes to the wider, national, 
picture, the polls are consistently grim 
for Labour. ICM’s weekly poll for The 
Guardian still has the Tories ahead by 
19-points - getting 47% to Labour’s 
28% (with both the Lib Dems and 
Ukip on 8%). 4 The same poll also 
had some questions on the general 
campaign so far. Questioned about 
whether the leaders were running a 
good or bad campaign, Theresa May 
was the only one to get a positive 


rating (41% good, 22% bad) - whilst 
Jeremy Corbyn’s ratings were almost 
a mirror image (21% good, 40% bad), 
with ‘Dr’ Paul Nuttall getting the very 
worse results (8% good, 31% bad). 
As for the Financial Times's ‘poll of 
polls’ tracker, which calculates a time- 
weighted average of seven pollsters’ 
most recent polls, it currently gives the 
Conservatives an 18-point lead over 
Labour (47% to 28%). 5 

Perhaps the most interesting 
findings - or depressing, depending 
on how you look at it - come in a 
recent YouGov poll, which shows 
that 48% of those who voted for Ed 
Miliband in the last election will be 
taking their votes elsewhere, whilst 
the Tories will retain 77% of theirs. 6 
The Lib Dems and Ukip will only 
hang on to 47% and 43% respectively. 
It almost goes without saying that 
the unusually high rate of ‘churn’ 
between political parties is directly 
linked to the Brexit vote. Breaking 
down the results by the vote in last 
year’s referendum, it can be seen that 
many ‘leave’ voters are coming over to 
the Tories from Ukip - and to a lesser 
extent Labour - while many ‘remain’ 
voters are drifting toward the Lib Dems 
from Labour. There is also a small, but 
significant number of ‘remainers’ who 
have switched to the Lib Dems from 
the Greens. Chris Curtis, YouGov’s 
political researcher, pointed out that 
if these voters were to drift back to 
the party they voted for last time, then 
this would “disproportionately help” 
Labour - but if they start to move 
towards the Conservatives, just like 
other voters have, “we could be heading 
for an even bigger Tory victory than 
many currently anticipate”. Showing 
the Zeitgeist , Coral’s latest odds for 
the election have the Tories on 1/20 
and Labour 12/1. 7 

Christ-like 

Now, there is still quite a long way to 
go, but it is for Theresa May to lose 
this election, as opposed to Jeremy 
Corbyn winning it - something that looks 
extraordinary unlikely at the moment. 
The fact of the matter is that, from the 
moment Corbyn looked like he was going 
to win the Labour leadership contest in 
the summer of 2015, there has been a 
civil war raging in the party - with one 
rebellion after another, orchestrated 
resignations, massive leaking, knives 
in the back, attempts to give Corbyn a 


nervous breakdown. You name it, the 
Labour right have tried it - with the full 
backing of the media, of course. 

Corbyn’s response to this has been 
almost Christ-like - by which I mean 
the Jesus Christ as portrayed in the 
Bible\ the one who always turns the 
other cheek, lets people rob him, urges 
his compatriots to pay their taxes 
to Caesar, passively accepts brutal 
Roman occupation, loves his enemies, 
etc. Needless to say, this writer does 
not believe a word of it - the genuine 
Jesus of Galilee was an apocalyptic 
revolutionary communist who wanted 
to totally overturn the established order, 
not the creepy other-worldly figure 
depicted in the holy book. 

But this is how Corbyn seems to be 
behaving - they attack him and he offers 
up his cheek for another slapping. He 
appeases the right, having them in his 
shadow cabinet, he even appeases the 
right when it comes to the ‘anti-Zionism 
equals anti-Semitism’ campaign - that 
despite there being not a shadow of 
doubt about the involvement of the 
Israeli embassy, the US Christian right 
and the active connivance of Labour 
Friends of Israel and the Jewish Labour 
Movement (which, despite its name, is 
a Zionist organisation). Absurdly, all 
of this has been conclusively proved 
- not by Corbyn instigating his own 
investigation - but by an outside 
party, A1 Jazeera. His reaction to the 
fabricated smears about ‘anti-Semitism’ 
was to give a speech to the Labour 
Friends of Israel fringe meeting at 
the 2016 Labour conference - where, 
instead of denouncing Israel as a 
colonial-settler project and declaring 
his solidarity with the oppressed 
Palestinians, he described Tel Aviv as 
having a “happy atmosphere”. And a 
few days before told a reporter from the 
Jewish News that he admires Israel’s 
“verve and spirit”. 8 Talk about love 
thy enemy. Labour Zionism is nothing 
to do with international socialism and 
the world solidarity of the working 
class - it promotes sectarian division 
and chauvinism. Unlike the Jeremy 
Corbyn of today, the Jeremy Corbyn 
of 1984 was well aware of this - hence 
his support for a motion calling for 
severing the ties between Poale Zion 
(ie, Jewish Labour Movement) and the 
Labour Party. 9 Can we have this Jeremy 
Corbyn back, please? 

Meanwhile, a number of Labour 
parliamentary candidates who have 


said that, when it comes to their local 
publicity, Jeremy Corbyn will not 
feature. Or, when questioned as to 
whether Corbyn would make a good 
prime minister, have refused to give a 
straight reply. You would have thought 
that they would actually fight a bit 
more, as it must surely matter to them 
in terms of results - being evasive on 
the doorstep is hardly going to increase 
their chances of getting elected. But 
you will not see such reticence from 
the Tories, who will play the Corbyn 
card for all it is worth - saying, like 
Boris Johnson, that the Labour leader 
is a “mutton-headed old mugwump”, a 
threat to national security and a friend 
of terrorists. 10 And the Labour right are 
treacherously joining in these Tory-led 
attacks, whether it be the likes of Tony 
Blair or Lord Roy Hattersley. 

But for us in the CPGB, at least, 
the main issue is not so much the final 
details of the result, as we have a pretty 
good idea of them already. No, the real 
question is what happens after June 
8? Sadly, like visitors from another 
planet, a lot of the left appear to have 
genuinely believed that Corbyn would 
sail to victory if he adopted a few lef tish 
economic policies like the £10-per-hour 
minimum wage, renationalisation of the 
railways after the franchises have run 
out, promises of more money for the 
NHS, introduction of four new bank 
holidays, banning unpaid internships, 
etc - whilst gibbering on about fairness 
and niceness that could come from the 
lips of any Tory. 11 Predictably, Corbyn’s 
programme of managing capitalism - 
far less ‘radical’ than anything we saw 
in 1945 - has not proven to be popular 
with the post-Brexit electorate, as 
reflected in the dismal poll ratings. 
Regardless, the CPGB calls for a 
Labour vote, with active backing for 
proven leftwing candidates. 

So what is the left going to do 
under these highly unfavourable 
circumstances? The very real danger 
is that the hundreds of thousands who 
joined because of Corbyn are going to 
become demoralised and eventually 
drop out. Or alternatively, as we urge, 
they will put the blame squarely on 
the right - not the Labour leader. 
It is not as though we do not have 
criticisms of Corbyn - when we called 
for a vote for him in the leadership 
election, it was despite his politics, not 
because of it. His election opened up an 
opportunity for the left to democratise 
and transform the Labour Party. But, at 
the end of the day, the right has been 
sabotaging Corbyn from day one - and 
should therefore be held responsible 
for the election defeat. Marxists in the 
party must redouble their efforts to win 
the argument and drive out the right • 

eddie.ford@weeklyworker.co.uk 
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‘All power to the soviets!’ 

In the second article in the current series, Lars T Lih demonstrates that the Bolshevik strategy of a 
revolutionary alliance between the proletariat and peasantry was upheld by Karl Kautsky 

The logic of Bolshevik ‘hegemony’ 



Kazimir Malevich, ‘The reaper’ (1912-13) 


W ere the Bolsheviks funda¬ 
mentally prepared or 
fundamentally unprepared 
by their previous outlook to meet the 
challenges of 1917? To answer this 
question, we must first arrive at an 
understanding of the political strategy 
of old Bolshevism. A coherent political 
strategy must answer two fundamental 
questions: what are the driving forces 
of the revolution in Russia - that is, 
what classes of Russian society would 
determine the course of the revolution, 
what were their interests and degree of 
organisation, how would these classes 
clash and interact? What are the pros¬ 
pects of the upcoming revolution - that 
is, what progressive accomplishments 
could socialists reasonably hope for 
and what accomplishments were 
unlikely to happen? 

In late 1906, Karl Kautsky published 
an article that responded to exactly 
these questions, as shown by its title: 
‘The driving forces and the prospects 
of the Russian Revolution’. Kautsky’s 
analysis was greeted by the left wing 
in Russian social democracy with 
high enthusiasm and unqualified 
endorsement. Lenin and Trotsky 
arranged for Russian translation and 
wrote glowing commentaries, as did 
Iosif Stalin for a Georgian edition. 
Lenin wrote that Kautsky’s articles 
were “a brilliant vindication of the 
fundamental principles of Bolshevik 
tactics ... Kautsky’s analysis satisfies 
us completely.” In his commentary, 
Trotsky strongly equated Kautsky’s 
outlook with the views expressed 
in Results and prospects , his own 
classic exposition of “permanent 
revolution”: “I have no reason whatever 
to reject even a single one of the 
positions formulated in the article I 
have translated by Kautsky, because the 
development of our thinking in these 
two articles is identical.” In a private 
letter to Kautsky in 1908, Trotsky 
told him that his article was “the best 
theoretical statement of my own views, 
and gives me great satisfaction”. 

Even after 1917, Kautsky’s 1906 
article was remembered as a classic 
exposition of Bolshevik tactics, 
although now more in anger than in 
sorrow over his seeming renunciation 
of these views. In his Renegade Kautsky 
and the proletarian revolution , written 
in late 1918, Lenin accused Kautsky of 
covering up his earlier endorsement of 
Bolshevik tactics. Trotsky no doubt had 
this article in mind when he wrote in 
1922 that Kautsky had earlier published 
“a merciless rejection of Menshevism 
and a complete theoretical vindication 
of the subsequent political tactics 
of the Bolsheviks”. Stalin chose his 
commentary on Kautsky to lead off the 
second volume of his Collected works , 
and his pride that such an eminent 
authority endorsed Bolshevism still 
comes shining through. 1 

In this second instalment of my 
series ‘All power to the soviets!’, I 
propose to document the political 
strategy of Old Bolshevism by using 
Kautsky’s article and the commentaries 
provided by the Russian “revolutionary 
social democrats”. I have also newly 
translated the final section of Kautsky’s 
article, where (as Trotsky noted) 
“Kautsky sets forth the basic tactical 
conclusions from his analysis”. 

Kautsky entitled this final section 
‘The proletariat and its ally’. Lenin 
borrowed these words for the title 
of one of his two commentaries, and 


I in turn have borrowed them from 
Lenin. They express the heart of the 
political strategy of old Bolshevism: 
the relationship between the Russian 
socialist proletariat and the peasantry. 


After the 1905 revolution, the 
Bolsheviks summed up their political 
strategy by labelling it “hegemony”, 
by which they meant the leadership 
provided by the proletariat and its party 


in the common revolutionary struggle 
of workers and peasants. 

Given that “hegemony” has a great 
many meanings in different contexts, 
an advantage of using Kautsky’s article 


is that it helps us grasp the underlying 
logic of the hegemony scenario apart 
from particular polemical formulations. 
Both Lenin and Stalin made a direct 
connection between Kautsky’s article 
and Lenin’s earlier book Two tactics 
of social democracy ; they argued 
that Lenin’s polemical formula, “the 
revolutionary-democratic dictatorship 
of the workers and peasants”, followed 
the logic of Kautsky’s argument. 
Lenin, nevertheless, pointed out that 
“what is important here, of course, is 
not this or that formula used by the 
Bolsheviks to describe their tactic, 
but the essence of this tactic, totally 
affirmed by Kautsky”. For his part, 
Trotsky remarked in his commentary 
that, while Kautsky “very rarely 
speaks of dialectical materialism, he 
always uses the method excellently in 
analysing social relations”. 

Kautsky wrote his article in 1906 as a 
response to questions posed by Georgy 
Plekhanov about tactical disputes 
within Russian social democracy. 
Kautsky’s answers were immediately 
seized on by the left wing of the 
Russian party as a crushing vindication 
of their own strategy. These Russian 
commentaries increase the value of 
this set of materials. The question for 
us concerning 1917 is not primarily 
‘How did Lenin himself understand 
old Bolshevism’, but rather ‘How did 
other prominent Bolshevik activists 
understand it?’ Stalin himself is a key 
figure in controversies about the impact 
of the April theses, given his role as a 
top leader among Petrograd Bolsheviks 
in March 1917. Discussions of these 
issues also usually assume a gulf 
between old Bolshevism and Trotsky’s 
“permanent revolution”, yet Lenin and 
Trotsky both completely endorsed 
Kautsky’s position without any caveat 
at all. This mutual endorsement allows 
us to concentrate on the huge overlap in 
the outlook of Lenin and Trotsky rather 
than the relatively minor differences. 

Finally, Kautsky’s ‘Driving forces’ 
plus the Russian commentaries form 
a relatively compact body of material, 
all available in English (although it 
is much to be regretted that no easily 
accessible version of Kautsky’s seminal 
article is available online). 2 I will 
here set out the course of Kautsky’s 
argument in a way that brings out its 
underlying logic (unless otherwise 
noted, all quotations are from ‘Driving 
forces’ and the Russian commentaries). 
I conclude the essay with a brief look 
at 1917 and beyond. 

Kautsky’s overall argument can be 
presented as a loose sort of syllogism: 
a major premise about class allies 
in general, a minor premise about 
the specific situation in Russia, 
and a logical conclusion about how 
to describe the current Russian 
Revolution. What I call the axiom 
of the class ally constitutes the major 
premise: if it is not possible for social 
democracy to achieve victory without 
the help of another class, then “as a 
victorious party it will not be able to 
implement any more of its programme 
than the interests of the class that 
supports the proletariat allow”. This 
axiom was not questioned by any social 
democrat and any reasoning about the 
nature of the Russian Revolution had 
to take it into account. 

The application of the axiom to post- 
1905 Russia was based on the empirical 
finding that “a solid community of 
interest [ Interessengemeinschaft ] 
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exists only between the proletariat 
and the peasantry. This community of 
interest must furnish the basis of the 
whole revolutionary tactic of Russian 
social democracy.” Combined with the 
axiom of the class ally, the possible 
worker-peasant alliance pointed to 
both the victory of the revolution 
and the limits to its advance: “The 
revolutionary strength of Russian 
social democracy and the possibility 
of its victory rests on this community 
of interests between the industrial 
proletariat and the peasantry - but this 
same factor establishes the limits to 
the possible utilisation of this victory.” 
This assertion about the proletariat and 
its ally is the heart of old Bolshevism. 

What kind of 
revolution? 

Lenin summed up Kautsky’s recommended 
tactical principles: “Abourgeois revolution, 
brought about by the proletariat and the 
peasantry despite the instability of the 
bourgeoisie” (according to Lenin, this 
represented “the fundamental principle 
of Bolshevik tactics”). This summary 
formula shows the strain on the traditional 
Marxist binary of bourgeois vs socialist 
revolution. Kautsky reacted to this strain 
by arguing as follows: 

The age of bourgeois revolutions - 
that is, of revolutions in which the 
bourgeoisie was the driving force - is 
over; in Russia too. There too the 
proletariat is no longer an appendage 
and tool of the bourgeoisie, as it was 
in bourgeois revolutions, but an 
independent class with independent 
revolutionary aims. But, wherever 
the proletariat comes forth in this 
way, the bourgeoisie ceases to be a 
revolutionary class... The bourgeoisie 
does not belong to the driving forces 
of the present revolutionary movement 
in Russia and to this extent we cannot 
call it a bourgeois one. 

But the revolution in Russia cannot be 
called a socialist one either, because the 
axiom of the class ally means that the 
proletariat will not be in a position to 
express fully its own ultimate programme. 
Kautsky’s final formula stresses the 
uniqueness of the Russian Revolution: 

We should probably best do justice 
to the Russian Revolution and the 
tasks that it sets us if we view it as 
neither a bourgeois revolution in the 
traditional sense nor a socialist one, but 
as a completely unique process that is 
happening on the borderline between 
bourgeois and socialist society - one 
that requires the dissolution of the 
one, while preparing the formation of 
the other and, in any case, one that is 
bringing all of humanity [die game 
Menschheit ] living within capitalist 
civilisation a powerful stage further 
in its development. 

The foundation of the alliance between 
workers and peasants is ultimately 
based on a solid community of interests. 
The peasant wants land on acceptable 
terms - as Kautsky explains, this means 
confiscation of gentry land without 
any compensation. But the drive for 
land was only the most urgent and 
visible peasant demand. According to 
Kautsky, Russian agriculture could only 
advance if the countryside was given 
knowledge and capital - or, to translate 
this argument into soviet terms, mass 
literacy campaigns and tractors. 

The militaristic tsarist state could 
not respond to these needs, nor could 
the wishy-washy liberals with their 
frightened landowner allies. This 
situation will therefore “drive the 
peasants increasingly into the arms of 
those parties that protect their interests 
energetically and ruthlessly and that do 
not permit themselves to be intimidated 
by liberal doubts: the socialist parties”. 
Eventually, the proletariat can become 
“the representative of the mass of the 
population and thus the victorious 
party”. 


This community of interest was 
not the only reason why the Russian 
peasant made a good ally for the 
workers. Qualitatively, the Russian 


peasant was steadily becoming 
less passive and more active, more 
insightful, more interested in national 
affairs and political questions: 

Events which 30 years ago would 
have passed the Russian peasant by 
without a trace now arouse a lively 
echo from him. He has woken up 
and realised that the hour has come 
at last to put an end to his misery. It 
no longer oppresses him: it provokes 
him. All of a sudden, he sees himself 
in a completely new way: he regards 
the government, to whose control he 
has hitherto trustingly submitted, as 
an enemy that must be overthrown. 

He will no longer allow others 
to think for him - he must think for 
himself, use all his wits, all his energy, 
all his ruthlessness, abandoning all 
his prejudices, if he is to hold his 
own in the whirlpool into which he 
has been sucked ... The easy-going, 
sleepy and unthinking creature of 
habit is transformed into an energetic, 
restless and inexhaustible warrior 
for the new and the better. 

This eloquent passage tells us something 
important about the classical Marxist 
attitude toward the peasant. In 1850, 
Marx argued that the peasantry in France 
had little chance of acting independently 
in defence of its own interests on a 
national scale: it was too isolated, too 
illiterate, too parochial. This assessment 
was certainly not based on contempt for 
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peasants as such, but on an empirical 
assessment of possibilities for effective 
class organisation in the French villages. 
Accordingly, if the facts on the ground 
changed, the attitude toward peasant 
organisation should logically also change. 

By 1906, according to Kautsky, “the 
isolation of the [Russian] village had 
come increasingly to an end”: among 
the many forces that were breaking 
down the walls of parochialism were 
participation in world trade, army 
conscription and family members 
working in the factories. Writing 
a decade later in 1917, Kautsky 
reaffirmed this argument and noted 
that, while “the peasantry is still not so 


advanced in any European country as to 
seize the political initiative, its interest 
in and understanding of political 
questions is expanding everywhere. 


And this means that the peasantry’s 
interest in democratic rights and 
freedoms is growing.” 3 

Class allies 

Despite the growth in the peasant’s 
awareness and independence, the role 
of leader or political leadership on a 
national scale - the ‘hegemon’ - was still 
assigned to the proletariat. The proletariat 
and its party will lead ideologically 
(make clear to the peasants what was at 
stake in coming revolutionary battles) 
and organisationally (make ultimate 
strategic decisions on a national scale). 
Thus Russian social democracy will 
take over “the leadership role” [ der 
Fuhrerrolle] that was exercised in earlier 
revolutions by the radical democratic 
petty bourgeoisie in the cities. The social 
democratic proletariat will eventually 
become the vozhd of the people as a 
whole. 

Bolshevik “hegemony” does 
not mean ideological dominance 
a la Gramsci: the proletariat is not 
attempting to get the peasantry to 
accept the proletarian view of the 
world. Rather, the proletariat helps 
the peasantry realise its own perceived 
interests. Precisely because of their 
growing sophistication and awareness, 
the peasants will accept proletarian 
rather than liberal leadership as the 
most rational way to achieve their 
own goals. 

This leadership role is not tied 
to any specific prediction about the 


constellation of political parties and 
the relations between them. Perhaps 
the peasantry will become organised 
in relatively coherent political parties, 
perhaps not. As Lenin was at pains to 
point out, the role of leadership could 
be exercised in many ways; it was 
not dependent on such unpredictable 
matters. In any event, neither Kautsky 
nor any of the Russians saw social 
democracy as the junior partner in a 
governmental coalition of worker and 
peasant parties. They all envisaged 
social democracy itself coming to 
power in the revolution, if only 
temporarily. 

The point of creating a worker- 


peasant vlast, with the socialist worker 
party exercising leadership, is to 
carry out a programme based on “the 
community of interests” that bind 
together the two class allies. This 
situation defines what the revolution 
can do: carry out the vast agenda 
of far-reaching change deemed 
“democratic” by the Marxist tradition. 
The same situation defines what the 
revolution cannot do: bring about a 
lasting socialist transformation of the 
economy. 

There is perhaps a tendency among 
some Marxists today to look down on 
a ‘merely’ democratic revolution as 
one restricted to paltry reforms and 
a measly ‘minimum programme’. 
The Bolsheviks had a very different 
attitude. They saw the democratic 
transformation of Russia - creation 
of a radical democracy, land to the 
peasants, liquidation of the landowning 
gentry as a class, the eight-hour day 
for workers, and modernisation of all 
spheres of life - as a highly ambitious 
and rewarding mission. Furthermore, it 
was one that only committed socialists 
could carry out: “The liberals recoil 
before such gigantic tasks” (Kautsky), 
but the socialists do not. 

Concretely, the main democratic 
changes sought by the worker-peasant 
vlast are (politically) a radically 
democratic republic with full political 
freedom and (economically) land to the 
peasants along with the liquidation of 
the pomeshchiki (gentry landowners) 
as a class. Some readers will perhaps 
be surprised by some of the other 
far-reaching measures mentioned by 
Kautsky: cancellation of state debts, 
nationalisation of railways, oil wells, 
mines, dissolution of the standing army, 
mass education. These and other similar 
measures are examples of the ‘minimum 
programme’ - an incongruous name, 
since it means the maximum that 
could be achieved without abolishing 
capitalism. A revolution that carried 
out the ‘minimum programme’ would 
utterly transform Russia. 

Nevertheless, “it is not to be 
expected that the peasants will become 
socialists”. Kautsky’s reasoning 
here was axiomatic for all social 
democrats. Peasant agriculture was 
still based too exclusively on small 
farms, and socialism cannot arise 
from such restricted enterprises. The 
“intellectual and material conditions” 
for socialism are still lacking in the 
Russian countryside, which still made 
up the vast bulk of Russian society and 
economy. Even so, Kautsky suggests 
a possible path forward. If socialism 
came to dominate in large-scale 
industrial and agricultural enterprises, 
it might be able, “through the power 
of its example, to convince the small- 
scale peasants and stimulate them to 
imitation”. This idea is very close to the 
rationale behind NEP in soviet Russia 
in the 1920s. 

Back in 1906, however, Kautsky 
concluded that the worker-peasant 
revolution will most probably result 
in “a strong peasantry on the basis 
of private ownership” and thus also 
the creation of the same gulf between 
worker and peasant that was the 
norm in western Europe. “It therefore 
seems unthinkable that the present 
revolution in Russia is already pointing 
toward the introduction of a socialist 
mode of production, even if it should 
bring social democracy to the helm 
temporarily” (Trotsky translates: “bring 
to power [vlast]”.) No social democrat 
(including Trotsky), no matter how 
much to the left, would have disagreed 
that Russia’s peasant majority blocked 
socialist transformation in Russia taken 
by itself. 

But at this point in the argument 
Kautsky inserts a surprising, yet 
characteristic, caveat: 

Clearly, however, we may experience 

some surprises. We do not know how 

much longer the Russian Revolution 

will last - and the forms that it has now 

adopted suggest that it has no desire 


to come quickly to an end. We also do 
not know what influence it will exert 
on western Europe and how it will 
stimulate the proletarian movement 
there. Finally, we do not yet have 
any idea how the resulting successes 
of the western European proletariat 
will in their turn act on the Russians. 
We should do well to remember that 
we are approaching completely new 
situations and problems, for which 
no earlier stereotype is appropriate. 

Writing a decade later, immediately after 
the February revolution, Kautsky opens 
up the possibility that the peasant will 
follow the proletariat - not only against 
the forces of tsarist reaction, but also 
the bourgeoisie. He again insists that 
the Russian peasant is a dramatically 
unpredictable factor: 

If one is able to roughly, if not exactly, 
place the tendencies and needs of the 
other classes in Russia in parallel 
with the same phenomena in western 
Europe, this way of looking at the 
situation breaks down with the Russian 
peasant. His material circumstances 
and historical traditions are quite 
unique, and at the same time have 
been in the process of colossal change 
for three decades. 

The peasant is the ‘x’, the 
unknown variable, in the equation 
of the Russian Revolution. We are 
still unable to insert a quantity for it. 
And yet we know that this quantity is 
the crucial one, the decisive one. For 
this reason, the Russian Revolution 
can and will spring tremendous 
surprises on us. 4 

Kautsky’s remarks give rise to the following 
crucial observation: the argument that sets 
out what the worker-peasant revolution 
can and cannot do is empirically based 
and as such open-ended. The facts on the 
ground will change in surprising ways, 
and this means we cannot set rigid limits 
in advance about how much progress 
toward genuine socialist transformation 
can be made by a worker-peasant vlast. 

As for the Russian liberals, they 
are indeed motivated to fight against 
tsarism, but they are also afraid of 
unbridled revolution. They will 
therefore try to lead the anti-tsarist 
revolution, but only in order to cut it 
off long before it goes ‘to the end’. 
They will eventually turn against the 
revolution if it threatens to get out of 
hand (as it inevitably will). Fortunately 

- assuming the social democrats do not 
renounce their own mission to act as 
vozhd of the Russian narod - the liberal 
bid for leadership will fail. 

This projected scenario is based 
on an analysis of the liberals’ class 
position. As a general rule throughout 
Europe, the liberal bourgeoisie 
becomes less and less revolutionary, 
as the proletariat becomes more and 
more organisationally and ideologically 
independent - and the Russian 
proletariat is exceptionally advanced 
in this regard. The main class ally of 
the liberals - the gentry landowners 

- were able to play at anti-tsarist 
radicalism as long as the peasantry 
seemed quiescent, but 1905 had shown 
that these days were gone forever. 
The gentry landowners will therefore 
become more and more reactionary, and 
the liberals along with them. 

In any event, the liberals are unable 
to respond in an effective way to the 
central economic challenge facing 
Russia: making peasant agriculture 
progressive and productive. The 
liberals can only respond to this radical 
crisis with half-hearted analysis and 
half-hearted solutions - for instance, 
transferring gentry land to the 
peasants, accompanied with a crippling 
compensation package. 

Furthermore, Russia is dependent 
on foreign capital and is obliged to pay 
extensive foreign debts in support of 
the government’s drive for great-power 
status. These foreign entanglements 
make it impossible for the liberals to 
challenge the interests of European 
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capital. There is a continuity between 
Kautsky’s critique of the liberals in 
1906 and later Bolshevik critiques 
of “liberal imperialism” before and 
during the war. Bolshevik rejection of 
the provisional government’s foreign 
policy in 1917 was thus well prepared. 

Disputes among 
socialists 

Kautsky himself does not dwell on 
the more divisive implications of his 
argument, but he is clearly aware of 
them. He wrote his article in the first 
place in order to respond to questions 
submitted by Georgii Plekhanov, who 
was trying to gather ammunition for 
one side in the debate among Russian 
social democrats over political strategy. 
Plekhanov’s quest backfired, since 
Kautsky’s argument ended up giving 
powerful ammunition to the other side 
in the dispute - a fact duly noted not only 
by Lenin, Trotsky and Stalin, but also 
by Mensheviks such as Yurii Martov: 
“Kautsky, in his final conclusion, is in 
agreement with comrade Lenin and 
his fellow thinkers, who proclaim the 
democratic dictatorship of the proletariat 
and peasantry.” 5 

The Russian writers dotted 
Kautsky’s i’s and crossed his t’s in 
order to bring out the implications 
of his argument for their factional 
disputes. Stalin’s commentary focuses 
exclusively on this issue and spells out 
for us why Kautsky was seen as an 
honorary Bolshevik. At the beginning 
of his pamphlet in Georgian, Stalin 
remarked that Kautsky was known as 
“a thorough and thoughtful investigator 
of tactical problems”. At the present 
time, “when mutual criticism often 
aggravates the situation by passing into 
recrimination and it becomes extremely 
difficult to ascertain the truth, it is very 
interesting to hear what an unbiased and 
experienced comrade like K Kautsky 
has to say.” 

Stalin’s exposition is useful for 
another reason. We are often told that, 
in March 1917, Stalin was thoroughly 
disoriented and offered passive or 
even active support to a provisional 
government dominated by liberals. We 
are further told that this unrevolutionary 
behaviour was the direct consequence 
of the inadequacies of old Bolshevism 
and its inability to respond to the 
post-February situation. We therefore 
need to ask how Stalin himself saw 
the supposedly inadequate hegemony 
scenario (it is remarkable how little 
interest this obvious question has 
aroused in the past). 

Stalin sets out four issues in dispute 
between Mensheviks and Bolsheviks, 
showing that in each case Kautsky’s 
authority comes down solidly on 
the side of the Bolsheviks. The first 
issue was the nature of the Russian 
Revolution: who will be the leader of 
the revolution, who will be the vozhd 
of the rebellious narod 1 ? Will it be the 
bourgeoisie, as in the classic instance of 
the “bourgeois-democratic revolution” 
in France? Or will it be the proletariat? 
Stalin cites the Menshevik writer, 
Aleksandr Martynov: “The hegemony 
of the proletariat is a harmful utopia.” 
Stalin defiantly replies: “The hegemony 
of the proletariat is not a utopia: it is a 
living fact. The proletariat is actually 
uniting the discontented elements 
around itself.” The proletariat is the 
vozhd of the revolution. 

Well then, if the liberals are not 
the vozhd of the revolution, can they 
at least be allies of the proletariat? 
The Bolsheviks answer ‘no’, because 
the only reliable allies are the 
“poorest peasantry” or just plain 
“peasantry” (Stalin uses these terms 
interchangeably). Only the peasants 
can “conclude a solid alliance with the 
proletariat for the whole period of the 
current revolution”. 

In contrast, the Mensheviks 
overestimate the revolutionary qualities 
of the liberals and seek an “agreement” 
(soglashenie ) with them both during 
duma elections and in general political 


strategy. For the sake of this agreement 
they are ready to compromise on 
programmatic demands, even to the 
extent of renouncing the ambitious 
minimum programme (for example, 


the proletariat sheds blood alongside 
the peasants, then, naturally, the two 
should go together into the provisional 
revolutionary government in order 
to carry the revolution to the desired 


earlier. 6 

We can conclude that Kautsky’s 
article not only affirmed the Bolshevik 
position on the major issues separating 
the factions, but it also supported in 
advance the Bolshevik crusade in 
1917 against the ‘agreementism’ of the 
other socialist parties. We may further 
conclude that if Stalin had actually 
offered support for the provisional 
government in March 1917 (later 
posts in this series will refute any such 
assertion) he did so not because of, but 
rather in spite of, the clear mandates of 
old Bolshevism’s logic of hegemony. 

We have already mentioned 
in passing the main international 
implications of Kautsky’s argument. 
Tsarism’s great-power ambitions are 
a central cause of the burdens placed 
on the peasants, and both the tsarist 
state and the liberals are beholden to 
international capital. The revolution 
itself and the tactical decisions of the 
Russian social democrats will also have 
profound international effects: 
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accepting the goal of a constitutional 
monarchy instead of demanding a 
democratic republic). The Bolsheviks 
reject any such deals and agreements, 
and they can cite Kautsky as an 
authority. 

The third question separating the 
factions: “What is the class essence of 
the victory of the revolution, or, in other 
words, which classes must claim victory 
in our revolution, which classes must 
conquer power [vlast]T According to 
the Bolsheviks, victory in the revolution 
entails a worker-peasant vlast. In 
contrast, Mensheviks want the vlast 
to be incarnated in a liberal-dominated 
duma legislature - a “dictatorship 
of the Kadets” (the main political 
party of the liberals). But, according 
to Kautsky (Stalin triumphantly 
asserts), any such government would 
be counterrevolutionary. 

The fourth and final issue: is it 
permissible for social democrats 
to participate in a revolutionary 


worker-peasant government? The 
Mensheviks say ‘no’, the Bolsheviks 
say ‘yes’: “... if in the struggle on the 
streets the proletariat together with 
the peasants destroys the old order, if 


results.” In support of the Bolshevik 
position, Stalin quotes Kautsky’s 
assertion that the revolution might 
very well bring social democrats to the 
helm of power. 

There exists an opinion that the 
hegemony scenario allowed and even 
committed the Bolsheviks in 1917 to 
participate in the liberal-dominated 
provisional government that was 
set up immediately following the 
February revolution. The preceding 
exposition of Stalin’s argument shows 
the baselessness of this argument. 
The “provisional revolutionary 
government” envisioned by the 
Bolsheviks in 1906 was a worker- 
peasant vlast , directed against liberal 
attempts to lead the revolution, with 
the party of the socialist proletariat 
exercising full political leadership. The 
Bolsheviks rejected in advance any 
socialist ‘agreement’ with the liberals, 
not to mention participation in a 
government dominated by them. Stalin 


was therefore only stating the obvious 
when he remarked in March 1917 that 
the actual provisional government was 
not to be confused with the “provisional 
revolutionary government” envisioned 


It is, of course, urgently necessary 
for us western European socialists to 
form a definite view of the Russian 
Revolution: it is not a local but an 
international event, and the way we 
interpret it will exert a profound 
influence on the way we view the 
immediate tactical tasks of our own 
party ... We also do not know what 
influence it will exert on western 
Europe and how it will stimulate the 
proletarian movement there. Finally, 
we do not yet have any idea how the 
resulting successes of the western 
European proletariat will in their 
turn act on the Russians. 

Hegemony 

We are now in a position to summarise 
the hegemony scenario, as set forth by 
Kautsky and enthusiastically endorsed 
by Lenin, Trotsky and Stalin. This 
scenario was first and foremost an 
empirical analysis of the class dynamics 
of Russia at a particular conjuncture. But 
these empirical findings are the result 
of asking a specific set of questions: 
they are social democratic answers to 
social democratic questions. As Lenin 
put it, Kautsky “has fully confirmed 
our contention that we are defending 
the position of revolutionary social 
democracy against opportunism, and 
not creating any ‘peculiar’ Bolshevik 
trend”. 7 Furthermore, the various tenets 
of the hegemony scenario are held 
together by a single logical argument. 

The tactics mandated by Bolshevik 
hegemony can be concisely summed up 
in a single sentence: In order to carry 
the revolution as far as permitted by 
the community of interests between 
worker and peasant (‘to the end’), the 
socialist proletariat and its party should 
strive to institute a worker-peasant 
vlast based on proletarian leadership 
of the peasantry, and they should also 
combat any attempt by liberals to retain 
leadership of the revolution, as well as 
any attempts by moderate socialists 
to come to some sort of political 
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Russian glossary 


Three vivid and emotive Russian 
words are indispensable for 
a real understanding of the 
hegemony scenario: vlast , narod , 
and vozhd . 

While each of them have 
typical English equivalents that 
are not in themselves inaccurate, 
the English words leave out 
much that is important. Vlast is 
usually translated ‘power’, but 
this is not an entirely adequate 
translation, since vlast has a 
more specific reference than 
the English word: namely, 
the sovereign authority in a 
particular country. In order to 
have the vlast, one must have the 
right of making a final decision, 


to be capable both of making 
these decisions and of seeing that 
they are carried out. Often, in 
English, in an attempt to catch 
these nuances, vlast is translated 
by the unidiomatic phrase ‘the 
power’. 

Narod means ‘the people’, 
but the political and emotional 
connotations are quite different. 
The Russian narod was made 
up of the workers, peasants 
and urban lower classes, in 
sharp distinction to educated 
and elite society. The Russian 
revolutionary ‘populists’ of 
the 19th century were called 
narodniki . The narod was 
also a basic category for the 


Bolsheviks, although they also 
thought in class terms and 
saw one class component of 
the narod (the workers) as the 
natural leaders of the other basic 
component (the peasants). 

‘Hegemon’ was a learned 
Greek word for ‘leader’, while 
vozhd was a warmer and more 
familiar Russian word. Later 
on, Stalin was often called the 
great Vozhd of the Soviet Union. 
The hegemony scenario of old 
Bolshevism can be summarised 
in this way: the proletarian 
must become the vozhd of the 
narod in order to create a vlast 
able to carry the revolution to 
the end • 


agreement with the liberals. 

The Second Congress of Soviets 
was in session on October 25 and 26 
1917 (according to the old calendar). 
During that short time, it accomplished 
the following: 

• proclaimed the whole vlast was now 
in the hands of the Soviets of Worker, 
Soldier and Peasant Deputies; 

• established a government that rejected 
any coalition with liberal or other elite 
parties; 

• refused to be budged by the boycott of 
the ‘agreementist’ moderate socialists; 

• named an exclusively Bolshevik 
cabinet; 

• transferred land to the peasants and 
eliminated gentry property in land; 

• issued a sweeping proposal for ending 
the war with a “democratic peace”. 

Do these actions of the Second 
Congress and/or the tactics of 
the Bolshevik Party during the 
revolutionary year confirm or refute 
the hegemony scenario as set forth 
by Kautsky in 1906 and endorsed by 
Lenin, Trotsky and Stalin? Let us go 
through the list of the scenario’s key 
features and check off the items that 
apply to 1917. 

• Establishment of a worker-peasant 
vlast. Check. The official title of the 
Petrograd Soviet from its inception was 
“Soviet of Worker and Soldier Deputies” 
(emphasis added). The soldiers in the 
Petrograd garrison and in the tsarist army 
generally were overwhelming peasant 
in origin, and thus the soviet claimed 
even in February to be the authoritative 
voice of a class alliance. 

When Lenin passionately argued in 
autumn 1917 that the time was ripe for a 
full exercise of soviet power, one of his 
central arguments was the nationwide 
wave of peasant disturbances. In 
making this argument, he insisted 
on continuity with the hegemony 
scenario: events have “confirmed 
the old Bolshevik formulation, 
correspondingly modifying it, that 
the peasants must be wrested from the 
influence of the bourgeoisie”. 8 

Of course, the soviets per se - the 
institutional vehicle of the worker- 
peasant vlast in 1917 - were mentioned 
neither by Kautsky nor by the Russian 
social democrats in their commentaries. 
The hegemony scenario envisaged the 
establishment of a revolutionary vlast 
based in some way on the workers 
and peasants; its exact institutional 
form could not usefully be predicted in 
advance. Even in 1917, the possibility 
of an alternate institutional incarnation 
for a worker-peasant vlast was bruited 
by Lenin and others. 

As we know, Lenin had ambitious 
hopes for the soviets as a higher type of 
democracy that superseded “bourgeois 
parliamentarianism” - hopes that he 
expressed in State and revolution 
- written in 1917, but published in 
1918. Owing to Lenin’s book, this 
rationale for soviets is very well-known 
today. What is important for historical 
understanding is to distinguish between 
this rationale and the rationale that was 
crucial in 1917: namely, the soviets as 
a vehicle for class power. 

In his April theses, Lenin wrote that 
“the masses must be made to see that 
the Soviets of Worker Deputies are the 
only possible form of revolutionary 
government”. In response, the 
Bolshevik, Mikhail Kalinin, asserted: 
“The only thing new in comrade 
Lenin’s theses is the assertion that the 
Soviet of Worker Deputies is the only 
form of [revolutionary] government. 
That’s not true, but what is true is 
that the Soviet of Worker and Soldier 
deputies is for the present moment the 
only possible vlast .” 9 Thus Kalinin 
endorsed the ‘class vehicle’ rationale 
and expressed scepticism about the 
‘higher type of democracy’ rationale. 
Possibly he modified his scepticism 
after reading State and revolution a 
year later. Nevertheless, he was right to 
distinguish the two ways of looking at 
the soviets, and also to assert that what 
was crucial for the ongoing revolution 
was the idea of the soviets as a vehicle 
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for class power. 

• Hegemony proper: political leadership 
by a socialist party based in the 
proletariat, but claiming to express 
basic peasant interests. Check. 

• Proclamation of an ambitious and 
transformational set of measures based 
on the community of interests between 
workers and peasants. Check. Lenin 
made it quite clear that any “steps toward 
socialism” would be taken only if they 
responded to perceived peasant interests 
(as shown later in the present series). The 
rationale for soviet power presented by 
the Bolsheviks throughout 1917 was a 
“democratic” one: the immediate aims 
of the revolution - land to the peasants, a 
democratic peace, economic regulation 
in the interests of the people - could 
not be attained in coalition with the 
elites (“agreementism”), but only by an 
exclusively soviet government. 

• Combatting any attempt by liberals 
to lead the revolution, or to halt the 
unfolding of the revolution, or to turn 
against the revolution. Check. 

• Rejection of the ‘agreementism’ 
of the other socialist parties. Check. 

• Opposition to militarism and 
imperialism, hopes for a European 
revolution that will in turn accelerate 
the development of the Russian 
Revolution. Check. 

Limits of the 
revolution 

The pillar of the hegemony scenario was 
the following assertion, in Kautsky’s words: 
“The revolutionary strength of Russian 
social democracy and the possibility 
of its victory rests on this community 
of interests between the industrial 
proletariat and the peasantry - but this 


same factor establishes the limits to the 
possible utilisation of this victory.” As 
Kautsky’s further discussion revealed, 
these “limits” were not rigid barriers 
set in stone, but rather based on an 
open-ended judgment call of prevailing 
circumstances - in particular, growing 
peasant awareness and organisation. This 
crucial assertion is also the fundamental 
explanation for the Bolshevik victory in 
the civil war: the Bolsheviks were able 
to use “a solid community of interest” 
between workers and peasants, but they 
did not overstep the limits imposed 
by the interests of their peasant allies. 

In early 1922, Menshevik leader 
Fyodor Dan wrote about his recent 
experiences in Soviet Russia in 1920, as 
the civil war was coming to an end. Dan 
felt that the defeat of the peasant-based 
Red Army in Poland was not just a 
military failure: 

[The Red Army] was, is and will 
remain invincible when it is a 
question of defence, or protecting 
the peasants’ revolutionary gains 
against encroachments from domestic 
reaction or foreign imperialism. To 
defend the land he has seized against 
the possible return of the landlord, 
the peasant Red Army man will fight 
with the greatest heroism and the 
greatest enthusiasm. He will advance 
bare-handed against cannons, tanks, 
and his revolutionary ardour will 
infect and disorganise even the most 
splendid and disciplined troops, as 
we saw with the Germans, the British 
and the French in equal measure ... 

But the idea of Bolshevik 
communism is so alien and even 
hostile to the mindset of the peasant 
Red Army that he can neither be 


infected by it himself nor can he infect 
others with it. He cannot be attracted 
by the idea of war to convert capitalist 
society into communist society, and 
this is the limit of the Red Army’s 
potential for the Bolsheviks. 10 

Dan had a strange understanding of 
“the idea of Bolshevik communism”. 
Nevertheless, this passage brings home 
to us two central points about the Russian 
Revolution. First, it was strong when it 
expressed the peasant programme, and 
weak when it strayed beyond those limits. 
In his 1907 commentary on Kautsky’s 
article, Trotsky had suggested that a 
proletarian regime would feel compelled 
to insist on socialist changes that would 
alienate the peasantry, leading to the 
downfall of the regime, if no help 
arrived from abroad. As a member of 
the Bolshevik leadership during the civil 
war, Trotsky worked hard to falsify this 
prediction - and indeed, whenever forced 
to choose between socialist ideals and 
peasant support, the Bolsheviks chose 
peasant support. 

Immediately after the October 
revolution, they gained peasant 
support by letting the peasants break 
up large estates (much to the scorn 
of western socialists, who saw the 
break-up of large production units as 
economic regression). In 1919, they 
moved away from “class war in the 
villages” to an accommodation with 
“middle peasants”. In 1920, they 
based long-term agricultural policy on 
small-scale peasant agriculture rather 
than socialist experiments. In 1921, 
they retreated further by allowing free 
trade in grain. 

‘Hegemony’ means leadership. 
Although this point was obscured by 


the Menshevik, Dan, the peasants could 
hardly have constituted an effective 
fighting force unless they had been 
given political leadership by a political 
party based on the urban branch of the 
narod - a party that was also able to use 
the essential elite skills of the officers, 
even while ensuring that the officers 
had no political influence, especially 
on the central question of peasant 
land. The Red Army was Bolshevik 
hegemony in action. 

The Russian Revolution set off 
tremors around the globe and unleashed 
strivings for vast democratic as well 
as socialist changes. As far as Russia 
itself was concerned, however, the 
bottom line was that the west European 
proletariat did not take power in 
any country. To the surprise of the 
Bolsheviks, the worker-peasant vlast 
survived. Why? - because the core 
insight of the hegemony scenario 
proved more robust than even its 
proponents believed. As pointed out in 
the title of a Pravda article written by 
Evgenii Preobrazhensky for the third 
anniversary of the October revolution 
in 1920, the “middle peasant” turned 
out to be the “social base of the October 
revolution”. 

Preobrazhensky (later a member of 
the Left Opposition) argued: 

over the whole course of the civil 
war, the middle peasantry did not 
go along with the proletariat with 
a firm tread. It wavered more than 
once, especially when faced with 
new conditions and new burdens; 
more than once it moved in the 
direction of its class enemies. [But] 
the worker-peasant state, built on 
the foundation of an alliance of the 


proletariat with 80% of the peasantry, 
already cannot have any competitors 
for the vlast inside the boundaries 
of Russia. 

To conclude. The hegemony scenario, 
as set out in 1906 by the spokesman of 
revolutionary social democracy, Karl 
Kautsky, and enthusiastically endorsed 
by Lenin, Trotsky and Stalin, tells us 
why a worker-peasant vlast was created 
in 1917, as well as why it survived in 
the civil war that followed • 

This article was originally 
published at https:// 
johnriddell.wordpress.com. 
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Kautsky’s article and Lenin’s theses (see K Radek, 
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3. K Kautsky, ‘Prospects of the Russian 
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The proletariat and its ally 

This is the concluding section of Karl Kautsky’s The driving forces and the prospects of the Russian 
Revolution (1906) 


P erhaps this is the place, as a 
conclusion to this study, for 
me to express my views in 
response to an inquiry that my friend, 
Plekhanov, has conducted among a 
number of non-Russian comrades 
on the character of the Russian 
Revolution and the tactics that the 
Russian socialists should follow. Or 
rather, I should like only to make a 
few observations tied to these ques¬ 
tions rather than give precise answers. 

While I believe that my almost 
three decades of intimate contact with 
the outstanding representatives of 
the Russian revolutionary movement 
allows me to provide my German 
comrades with some thoughts about 
this movement, I feel like a student 
vis-a-vis my Russian comrades, when 
it comes to Russian affairs. It is, 
of course, urgently necessary for 
us western European socialists to 
form a definite view of the Russian 
Revolution: it is not a local but an 
international event, and the way we 
interpret it will exert a profound 
influence on the way we view the 
immediate tactical tasks of our own. 
But I also have no reason to hide my 
own opinion when Russian comrades 
ask me for it. 

The questionnaire contains the 
following three questions: 

1. What does the general character of 
the Russian Revolution appear to be? 
Are we facing a bourgeois or a socialist 
revolution? 

2. In view of the desperate attempts by 
the Russian government to suppress the 
revolutionary movement, what should 
be the attitude of the Social Democratic 
party towards the bourgeois democratic 
parties that are fighting in their own 
way for political freedom? 

3. What tactic should the Social Democratic 
party pursue in the duma elections in order 


to utilise the strength of the bourgeois 
opposition parties in the struggle against 
our ancien regime , but without violating 
the Amsterdam resolution? 

The first of these questions does 
not appear to me to be one that can be 
answered by simply choosing one of 
two alternatives. The age of bourgeois 
revolutions - that is, of revolutions in 
which the bourgeoisie was the driving 
force - is over: in Russia too. There 
too the proletariat is no longer an 
appendage and tool of the bourgeoisie, 
as it was in bourgeois revolutions, but 
an independent class with independent 
revolutionary aims. But, wherever 
the proletariat comes forth in this 
way, the bourgeoisie ceases to be 
a revolutionary class. The Russian 
bourgeoisie, insofar as it is liberal and 
has an independent class policy at all, 
certainly hates absolutism, but it hates 
revolution even more, and the main 
reason it hates absolutism is because 
it sees it as the fundamental cause of 
the revolution; insofar as it demands 
political freedom, it does so above all 
because it believes that this is the only 
way to bring an end to the revolution. 

The bourgeoisie therefore does 
not belong to the driving forces of the 
present revolutionary movement in 
Russia and to this extent we cannot 
call it a bourgeois one. 

But this is not a reason to call it 
a socialist one without qualification. 
There is no way in which it can bring 
the proletariat to power by itself 
[Alleinherrschaft], to dictatorship. 
Russia’s proletariat is too weak and 
too undeveloped for that. Yet it is very 
possible [sehr wohl moglich] that, 
as the revolution progresses, victory 
will fall to the Social Democratic 
party. Social democracy does very 
well to imbue its supporters with 
this optimism about victory: you 


cannot fight successfully if you have 
renounced victory in advance. But 
it will not be possible for social 
democracy to achieve victory through 
the proletariat alone without the help 
of another class and as a victorious 
party it will not be able to implement 
any more of its programme than the 
interests of the class that supports the 
proletariat allow. 

But on which class should 
the Russian proletariat rely in its 
revolutionary struggle? If you take 
only a superficial look at politics, you 
might come to the view that all the 
classes and parties that are striving 
for political freedom will simply 
have to work together to achieve it 
and that their differences should only 
be worked out after political freedom 
has been won. 

But any political struggle is at 
bottom a class struggle and thus also an 
economic struggle. Political interests 
are the result of economic interests; 
it is to protect such interests that the 
masses of the people [ Volksmassen ] 
rise up, and not in order to carry out 
abstract political ideas. Anyone who 
wishes to inspire the masses of the 
people to political struggle must show 
them how closely linked it is to their 
economic interests. These must not be 
allowed to retreat into the background 
for a single instant if the struggle for 
political freedom is not to come to a 
halt. The alliance of the proletariat 
with other classes in the revolutionary 
struggle must rest above all else on a 
community of economic interest , if it is 
to be both lasting and victorious. The 
tactics of Russian social democracy 
must also be built on that kind of 
community of interest. 

A solid community of interest 
[.Interessengemeinschaft ] exists 
only between the proletariat and the 


peasantry. This community of interest 
must furnish the basis of the whole 
revolutionary tactic of Russian social 
democracy. Working together with 
liberalism should only be considered 
if it can be done in such a way that 
working together with the peasantry 
will not thereby be disrupted. 

The revolutionary strength of 
Russian social democracy and the 
possibility of its victory rests on this 
community of interests between the 
industrial proletariat and the peasantry 
- but this same factor establishes the 
limits to the possible utilisation of 
this victory. 

Without the peasants, we cannot 
win in the near fiiture in Russia. Still, 
it is not to be expected that the peasants 
will become socialists. Socialism can 
only be built on the foundation of large 
enterprises; it contradicts the conditions 
of small enterprises too thoroughly for 
it to arise and assert itself in the midst 
of a predominantly peasant population. 
If socialism comes to power [zur 
Herrschaft gelangt ist ] in large-scale 
industrial and agricultural enterprises, 
the possibility exists that socialism, 
through the power of its example, could 
convince the small-scale peasants and 
stimulate them to imitation - but it 
cannot arise directly from such small- 
scale enterprises. And in Russia, more 
than elsewhere, the intellectual and 
material conditions for conditions for 
socialism are lacking. The communism 
of the Russian village has completely 
collapsed, and it does not signify in any 
way community of production. And so 
it is impossible for modem commodity 
production to move to a higher mode of 
production by building upon the village 
commune. This requires at least the 
framework of a large country, but the 
producers in Russian agriculture are 
in no way capable of production on a 


national scale. 

The present revolution can only 
lead to the creation in the countryside 
of a strong peasantry resting on a basis 
of private ownership and thus also 
the creation of the same gulf between 
workers and the property-owning 
section of the agricultural population 
that already exists in western Europe. 
It therefore seems unthinkable that the 
present revolution in Russia is already 
pointing toward the introduction of 
the socialist mode of production, even 
if it should temporarily bring social 
democracy to the helm. 

Clearly, however, we may 
experience some surprises. We do not 
know how much longer the Russian 
Revolution will last - and the forms that 
it has now adopted suggest that it has 
no desire to come quickly to an end. We 
also do not know what influence it will 
exert on western Europe and how it will 
stimulate the proletarian movement 
there. Finally, we do not yet have 
any idea how the resulting successes 
of the western European proletariat 
will in their turn act on the Russians. 
We should do well to remember that 
we are approaching completely new 
situations and problems for which no 
earlier stereotype is appropriate. 

We should probably best do justice 
to the Russian Revolution and the 
tasks that it sets us if we view it as 
neither a bourgeois revolution in the 
traditional sense nor a socialist one, but 
as a completely unique process that is 
happening on the borderline between 
bourgeois and socialist society - one 
that requires the dissolution of the 
one, while preparing the formation of 
the other and, in any case, one that is 
bringing all of humanity [die ganze 
Menschheit ] living within capitalist 
civilisation a powerful stage further 
in its development • 
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Class struggle or national war? 

Moshe Machover replies to Tony Greenstein 



Israeli workers: unlikely to find the prospect of a bourgeois revolution in the Arab world attractive 


T ony Greenstein’s article, ‘No 
self-determination’ ( Weekly 
Worker April 4 2017), is a reply 
to my own ‘Palestine and Hebrew 
self-determination’. 1 Here I would like 
to continue that friendly exchange. 

Notwithstanding the titles of 
those two articles, neither the issue 
of self-determination of the Hebrew 
(aka ‘Israeli-Jewish’) nation, nor the 
question of its existence, which Tony 
denies, are really the most fundamental 
differences between us. I will return to 
these secondary points later on, but first 
I must address the crux of the matter. 

Tony and I agree that overthrowing 
the Zionist regime and dismantling 
the repressive machine of the Israeli 
settler state is a necessary condition 
for a benign resolution of the conflict 
between the Zionist colonising project 
and the colonised Palestinian Arab 
people. The cmcial question is how this 
may be achieved: what social forces are 
capable of overthrowing Zionism, and 
by what means. 

Agent 

I dealt with this question briefly in my 
above-mentioned article and more fully, 
in greater detail, in a previous article, 
‘Belling the cat’. 2 My answer was: 

This cannot be achieved directly by 
forces external to Israel. External 
changes, global and regional, are 
indispensible for crQatmgfavourable 
conditions for the overthrow of 
Zionism, but the only social force able 
directly to achieve this overthrow is 
internal: the Israeli masses, primarily 
the Hebrew working class. 

But will this class have not only 
the potential ability to overthrow the 
Zionist regime, but also an interest in 
so doing? No, if it is just a ‘bourgeois- 
democratic’ overthrow; because that 
would leave the Hebrew working class 
in its position of a socio-economically 
exploited and dominated class, while 
ending its advantages of being part of 
a privileged nation. Such an adverse 
change would in all probability be 
strongly resisted by the Hebrew 
workers, who would side with their 
own exploiters in fighting against 
it. However, a regional socialist 
transformation may well create a 
situation in which the Hebrew working 
class would be invited to give up its 
national privileges and swap them 
for a position of partnership in a 
regional rule of the working class. 
Such a deal would be attractive and, 
under favourable circumstances, could 
induce the Hebrew working class to 
play its vital role in overthrowing the 
Zionist regime. 3 

Tony hotly disputes the possibility of 
this scenario. He accuses me of being 
unscientific. Adopting a didactic tone, 
he tells us that “scientific theories 
are usually based on existing facts, 
which they then try to explain. Further 
observations and predictions based on 
the theory confirm whether the theory is 
true or not.” Whereas my scenario - or 
“theory”, as he calls it - has 

no empirical evidence to support [it] 
... It is based on nothing more than an 
assertion that, in certain circumstances, 
the Hebrew or Israeli-Jewish working 
class will abandon Zionism and act 
as a revolutionary agent of change. 

I must admit that my scenario does not 
meet Tony’s empiricist criterion. It has 
no empirical evidence, because it is a 
projection into a future about which 
we can know very little for certain, 
except that it will be very different 
from the past. But my thesis is not a 
mere arbitrary assertion. It is based on 


a reasonable expectation - not a certain 
prediction! - that under favourable 
circumstances the Hebrew working 
class may let its class interests and class 
solidarity override its real or perceived 
national privileges and obedience to its 
exploiters. 

Tony denies not only the likelihood 
of this turn by the Hebrew working 
class, but its very possibility. According 
to him, the Hebrew working class will 
forever be a reactionary mass. His 
evidence for this is very scant: it is based 
on the behaviour of working classes 
of settler societies whose structure 
was quite different from the Israeli 
one. But, more importantly, he has 
no evidence based on the behaviour 
of a working class in a settler society 
surrounded by a surging revolution, in 
which neighbouring working classes 
are set to take power. He has no such 
evidence because this has not happened 
so far. Nevertheless, he professes to 
know that the Hebrew working class 
can in no circumstances be an agent of 
revolutionary change. 

In addition to this, Tony produces 
an argument that, coming from a 
revolutionary socialist, is really 
astounding: 

Given that nowhere in the world, since 
1917, has there been a successful 
working class revolution, what Moshe 
is in effect saying is that the Zionist 
dispossession of the Palestinians 
may never be reversed. Waiting until 
socialism has been ushered in for a 
resolution of the conflict is a recipe 
for no solution. This resembles similar 
arguments over women’s liberation. 

Try to apply this kind of reasoning to 
any major problem of our present world 
that cannot be solved under capitalism. 
Take the end of exploitation, degradation 
of the environment, mass hunger and 
oppression - you name it. According to 
Tony’s logic, “waiting until socialism 
has been ushered in for a resolution 
of [these problems] is a recipe for no 
solution”. Sorry, comrade Tony; socialism 
is needed, and we must struggle - not 
“wait” - for it, precisely because there 
are many major problems of humanity 
that cannot be solved “until socialism 
has been ushered in”. The dispossession 


of the Palestinian Arab people may well 
be one of them. 

But how does Tony envisage the 
overthrow of Zionism? According to 
him, 

Contrary to Moshe’s argument, 
the overthrow of Zionism and its 
reactionary Arab counterparts can 
only come as part of a bourgeois 
democratic struggle that produces a 
regional-wide social movement. But 
in this the Jewish working class will 
play, at least initially, a subsidiary role. 

He does not tell us why the Jewish 
working class will play any role at all 
in this bourgeois-democratic struggle, 
except to oppose it. What has the 
Hebrew working class to gain from a 
bourgeois-democratic revolution? 

Tony does not go into any detail as to 
how a bourgeois-democratic revolution 
in the countries surrounding Israel 
will result in the overthrow of Israel’s 
Zionist regime. But, since he discounts 
the Hebrew working class as the main 
agent of this overthrow - and in the 
context of a bourgeois-democratic 
revolution he is quite right to do so - this 
can only mean that he expects the 
Zionist regime to be toppled from the 
outside. In such a confrontation the 
Hebrew working class will not have any 
reason, based on its class interests, to 
side with the foreign revolution and will 
surely choose patriotism and militarism. 

So, whereas my scenario envisages 
the downfall of Zionism through 
internal class struggle, Tony’s scenario 
imagines an attempt to defeat Israel’s 
regime externally, by what will become 
a war between nations. He offers no 
empirical evidence to show that this 
war will produce the desired result. 
In fact, past and present observations 
suggest that it will most probably end 
very badly indeed. 

Self-determination 

Having clarified our differences on this 
fundamental point, namely how Zionism 
may be overthrown, the differences 
on Hebrew self-determination fall 
into their proper place. Tony seriously 
misrepresents my position: 

The fatal flaw in Moshe’s schema is his 


belief that the Hebrew/Israeli-Jewish 
working class can be won over from 
their extreme racism and chauvinism 
by the prospect of forming their 
own state. 

I expressly denied holding such a view. 
I explained that the context of Hebrew 
self-determination as advocated by 
Matzpen, and by me personally, is not 
that of secession , of forming a Hebrew 
nation-state, but, on the contrary, of 
giving up a separate Hebrew state, by 
its accession to a socialist regional 
federation. In this context, I pointed 
out, self-determination would mean that 
this accession ought to be voluntary, 
not coercive. Given my scenario for 
the overthrow of the Zionist regime, 
coercive annexation would clearly be 
out of the question. 

But the way Tony sees it, a Zionist 
Israel, oppressive to the end, would 
be defeated from the outside. In this 
context, self-determination would 
indeed amount to forming, or re-forming 
a new Israeli state. I reject this meaning 


I ’m afraid we didn’t quite reach 
our £1,750 monthly fighting 
fund target for April. Despite some 
handy last-minute donations, we 
ended up £145 short, on £1,605. 

The last three days of the month 
saw two cheques come our way - 
£30 from CD and £25 from KC. 
There were also two standing 
orders - thank you, JT (£50) and 
JM (£10) - and a £20 bank transfer 
from BV. Finally comrade TT made 
a £6 donation via PayPal. 

But May’s fund has got off to 
a good start. As well as the usual 
bunch of standing orders - 19 of 
them, ranging from £5 to £30 
and totalling £194 - OB added 
a generous £50 to her annual 
subscription. She writes: “You’re 
spot on with your criticisms of 
the left and their contradictions, 


of self-determination, because I do not 
subscribe to Tony’s scenario. 

Our differences on the existence of 
a Hebrew nation, which I affirm and 
Tony denies, are also easy to deal with. 
In fact Tony’s arguments for his denial 
are very thin indeed. They amount to 
nothing more substantial than quoting 
Israeli judges who share his denial. To 
this I can only reply in (almost) the 
immortal words of Mandy Rice-Davies 
(she of the Profumo affair): “Well, they 
would, wouldn’t they?” And I refer you 
to my article, ‘Palestine and Hebrew 
self-determination’, for a detailed 
explanation as to why Zionist ideology 
has a stake in flying in the face of reality 
and denying the existence of a new 
Hebrew nation - and why Palestinian 
nationalist ideology shares this denial, 
albeit from a diametrically opposite 
viewpoint • 

Notes 

1. ‘Palestine and Hebrew self-determination’ Weekly 
Worker January 12 2017. 

2. ‘Belling the cat’ Weekly Worker December 12 2013. 

3. ‘Palestine and Hebrew self-determination’, op cit. 


especially when it comes to 
Labour.” Comrade GH also sent 
us a cheque for £20. Finally PM 
was another one who clicked on 
the PayPal button on our website 
- he was among the 2,868 online 
readers last week - and donated a 
useful £15. 

All that takes our total for May 
to £279 after just three days. As I 
say, a good start, but can we build 
on that? We need to make the full 
£ 1,750 this month - not to mention 
an extra £145 to make up for the 
April shortfall. 

Over to you! • 

Robbie Rix 

Fill in a standing order form 
(back page), donate via our 
website, or send cheques, 
payable to Weekly Worker 


Fighting fund 

Good start 
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What kind of education? 

Paul Auerbach Socialist optimism: an alternative political economy for the 21st century Palgrave 
Macmillan 2016, pp522, £26.99 





Paul Auerbach: hopes set on education 


UA sk me my three main 
priorities for government, 
^^mand I tell you: education, 
education, education” - Tony Blair, 
speech to Labour Party conference, 
October 1996 

The blurb for this book runs: 

Paul Auerbach’s Socialist optimism 
offers an alternative political economy 
for the 21st century. Present-day 
capitalism has generated growing 
inequality of income and wealth, 
persistent high levels of unemployment 
and ever-diminishing prospects for 
young people. But, in the absence 
of a positive vision of how society 
and the economy might develop in 
the future, the present trajectory of 
capitalism will never be derailed, 
no matter how acute the critique of 
present-day developments. 

The detailed blueprint presented 
here focuses upon the education and 
upbringing of children in the context of 
social equality and household security. 
It yields a well-defined path to human 
development and liberation, as well 
as democratic control of working 
life and public affairs. Socialism as 
human development gives a unity 
and direction to progressive policies 
that are otherwise seen to be a form of 
pragmatic tinkering in the context of 
a pervasive capitalist reality. 

This blurb is, regrettably, deeply misleading. 
The book cannot really be said to offer 
an alternative political economy for 
the 21 st century at all. In the first place 
it does not offer a ‘political economy’ 
in any usual sense in which that term 
is used: it is neither pre-marginalist or 
anti-marginalist economic theory, nor 
addressed to the interfaces of economic 
analysis and politics or state power. 

Secondly, the policy it offers is, in 
substance, late 20th century , and has 
no real purchase on the evolution of 
economic and political affairs since the 
‘east Asian crisis’ of 1997. The book 
is, in fact, an enormously expanded 
elaboration of Auerbach’s 1992 31-page 
article, ‘On socialist optimism’, in New 
Left Review. 1 The strategic orientation 
it offers is essentially the same: that 
both socialist ethical choices and the 
imperatives of capitalist competition 
with rising east Asia make education 
the central issue for socialist policy. 
Education policy is thus for Auerbach 
both the defining end-goal of socialism, 
and its immediate means. Hence my use 
of Tony Blair’s famous 1996 tag as an 
epigraph for this review. 

Thirdly, the book offers neither “a 
positive vision of how society and the 
economy might develop in the future” 
nor a “detailed blueprint” for this 
change, nor a “well-defined path to 
human development and liberation”. 
Rather, what it offers is three elements. 
Part one (chapters 1-5) is an extended 
(rather than systematic) critique of 
the idea of centralised economic 
planning. Part 2 (chapters 6-10) is an 
argument for ‘human development’ as 
fundamental to economic development 
(this being conceived, broadly, in 
orthodox ‘development theory’ terms). 
Part 3 (chapters 11-12) consists of some 
positive policy prescriptions. These 
are a mix of standard arguments for a 
social democratic ‘mixed economy’, 
with some usual prescriptions of the 
1960s-70s ‘new left’ - workers’ self¬ 
management and student-led learning. 
But as is already the case with the 
arguments of parts 1 and 2, these 
proposals are characterised by so many 
caveats and concessions to potential 
liberal critics that there is not any clear 


blueprint or line of march offered. 

I leave aside here the complete 
absence in Socialist optimism of thought 
about political implementation of the 
book’s policy ideas: at the most basic 
level, what mass party or movement 
might be likely to adopt Auerbach’s 
proposed approach and push it through 
legislation and budgetary decisions. Or, 
in other words, how his approach relates 
to the world of declining trade unions 
and social democratic parties, which 
has been with us since the early 2000s. 

I do not make these points because 

1 disagree with the substance of 
Auerbach’s policy orientation. In fact, 
the part 1 critique of planning raises 
real issues, though at the end of the 
day it deals with them badly. The part 

2 case for ‘human development’ as a 
core of ‘development’ (ie, of the rise 
of capitalism) is worth consideration, 
though the historical issues this poses are 
much more complicated than Auerbach’s 
treatment of the topic (even with all its 
qualifications and its use of conventional 
economics literature) can handle. And 
Auerbach is almost certainly right in 
part 3 that the idea of socialism is in 
essence one of a society which aims to 
maximise human potential - in contrast 
to the order of capitalism, which aims to 
maximise money profitability. But his 
arguments here are deeply unrigorous, 
and simultaneously internalise the 
contradictory aim of maximising GDR 

Un persuasive 

My objections, then, are indeed partly 
to the substance of the book’s policy 
proposals. But I could disagree profoundly 
with the policy proposals and yet find 
a book seriously illuminating. Here, on 
the contrary, I am in partial agreement 
with some aspects of the general policy 
orientation, and yet find the book deeply 
unpersuasive. 

Why this should be so perhaps 
comes back to the book’s origins. The 
1992 NLR article was an interesting 
think-piece - perhaps ‘timely’ in the 
immediate wake of the fall of the USSR. 
As NLR articles commonly (though not 
invariably) are, it was ‘popular’ rather 
than rigorously argued or documented, 
and ‘supported’ in footnotes by casual 
references to more or less fashionable 
academic literature, rather than critically 
engaging this literature in depth. 

I do not at all mean by this to criticise 
the writing and publication of such 
articles: many of the longer pieces in 
this paper, including my own writing, 
have the same character. This paper is 
engaged not in ‘theory production’, but 
in journalistic political interventions in 
the left; NLR originated as an analogous 
project, but has evolved into a journal 
which mainly ‘showcases’ work which 
can be found published in a more 
rigorously argued form elsewhere. 

The problem with Socialist optimism 
is largely that it retains the same 
superficial character, but now spread 
over 522 pages. It is neither rigorous 
abstract theory nor a serious empirical 
argument. Quite a lot of the discussion is 
‘historical’ in character. But this history 
completely lacks chronological control 
of the causal arguments, so that (for a 
single example of a commoner feature of 
the argument) intellectual developments 
of the 1880s-90s are explained by 
evidence of business developments from 
the 1930s-50s. 

Part of this character reflects the 
extent to which the book is neither 
abstract theory nor independent 
empirical investigation, but a wander 
through a wide range of academic 
literature related to various points. But 
this literature is not really reviewed 
critically. (It would, it must be admitted, 


be difficult to review critically such a 
wide range of literature in 520 pages; 
all the more so where the author does 
not develop either his own clear abstract 
theoretical standpoint or his own 
empirical work.) 

As a substitute for critical 
engagement with literature which 
speaks against the point he starts out 
making, he half-concedes the objection 
and leaves the issue in effect undecided. 
He does so not in an explicit Pyrrhonian, 
or Humean, sceptical-philosophy way, 
but simply by leaving issues in effect up 
in the air without assessing the relative 
weight of arguments. 

He assumes throughout that we 
want a society which is, in some sense, 
egalitarian. This is fair enough for an 
article in NLR or a journal like this one, 
which addresses a leftwing readership. 
But for a book-length argument, 
which relies in part on Austrian-school 
economics arguments against planning 
(Hayek and von Mises), there is a need 
to actually argue why equality (even in 
the sense of ‘equality of opportunity’) 
should trump ‘liberty’; and Auerbach 
simply does not make such an argument. 

I was repeatedly tempted to stop 
reading. But I kept coming back to 
the book in the hope that part 2 would 
escape from these methodological 
problems apparent in part 1, and then, 
after part 2 turned out to be similar, that 
part 3 would actually give us some clear 
ideas. But no. It reminded me of a sketch 
from Monty Python : 

Assistant: ... Rhonda? 

Rhonda: (in the voice of a dungeon 

jailer) Yes? 

Assistant: Untie Mr Paslow. 

Rhonda: But he has told us nothing. 2 

Given these methodological problems 
with the book, it has not seemed to 
me to be particularly useful to engage 
here with the detail of Auerbach’s 
indeterminate discussions. Instead, I will 
deal with the issue of the role of ‘human 
development’ in capitalist ‘development’ 
and ‘competitiveness’ discussed in part 2, 
and then the idea of maximising human 
potential as the fundamental goal of 
socialist or communist society, overlapping 
between parts 2 and 3, and the critique 
of economic planning in part 1. 

This will be a two-part article, with 
this instalment concentrating mainly on 
education issues and the next mainly on 
the critique of planning. 

I said the problem is largely that the 
book is like a very long NLR article. I 
add that in spite of the extensive citation 
of more recent literature the argument 
is terribly ‘dated’ to the orthodoxies of 
the early 1990s without real reference to 
what has happened since - the mutation 
of the Russian economy into domination 
by primary extractive industries; the 
‘lost decade’ in Japan; the level of 
student loan defaults both in the US 
and the UK 3 ; and so on. This point 
will resurface in relation to the idea of 


education as an immediate strategic 
policy , as distinct from maximising 
human potential as an alternative goal 
of social order , and in relation to the 
critique of planning. 

Education, 

'development’, 

competition 

The issue about the role of ‘education’ 
in ‘development’ is an example of 
two problems with modem academic, 
social-scientific analysis of the past. The 
first is the extremely limited utility of 
economics-methodology or quantitative 
social-science ‘comparisons’ in relation 
to historical problems - as if late 19th 
to 21st century ‘developing countries’ 
can read off lessons from late medieval 
Italy and the early modem Netherlands 
and England, in spite of the radically 
different technologies in play (and hence 
military production requirements, military 
gradients between different states and so 
on). The second, immediately related 
to the first, is the severe disadvantages 
of the sub-Weberian academic practice 
of flattening all pre-modem societies 
into a single category, whether called 
‘traditional’or ‘pre-modem’, ‘patrimonial’ 
or ‘tributary’. 

Capitalism appeared first in Europe. 
Then the 19th and early 20th centuries 
saw some ‘backward’ countries undergo 
rapid transitions to capitalist great-power 
status; while others were colonised 
(India from the late 18th and early 19th 
century, besides many others) or made 
into battlegrounds for competing great 
powers (China among others). 

There are parts of the world where 
the technical gradient between European 
settlers and the native inhabitants was 
such that genocidal settler-colonies were 
created (north and south America and 
Australasia). There are others where 
the Europeans were able to impose 
themselves as colonisers, at least for a 
time. In yet others, either the strength 
of the prior economy and state order 
or the conflicts among the Europeans 
permitted state independence to be 
retained. 

The question of how to explain 
these transitions, and the divergent 
fates involved, is the major issue which 
Marxist ‘historical materialism’ and 
academic ‘modernisation theories’, 
‘development theories’ and ‘historical 
sociologies’ attempt to explain. It is, 
thus, a huge question. 

Theories that the decisive role in 
‘development’ is played by education, 
or by ‘human development’ more 
generally, attempt to isolate one aspect 
of this complex and debatable process 
of change and quantify its significance 
by ‘comparative’ treatment. But then, 
in order to create a sufficient range 
of ‘comparators’ for economic or 
social-scientific quantitative analysis, 
tribal societies, and long-standing 
empires with substantial urbanisation 


and densely developed (if not yet 
capitalist) societies like 19th-century 
Japan, are treated as all ‘pre-modem’. 
Weber’s critique of Marx’s supposed 
‘teleology’ serves as a methodological 
support. The resulting data is, however 
carefully analysed, completely useless: it 
is not possible to fully isolate one cause 
from another. 

It should be clear enough that both 
widespread basic literacy among the 
population and reasonably diffused 
handicraft skills (metalworkers, building 
workers, etc) facilitate ‘industrialisation’ 
and are, in the terms of historical 
materialism, part of the ‘forces of 
production’. But there are two big 
‘buts’here. 

The first is the very remarkable speed 
with which illiteracy and ‘uncultured’ 
peasant background can be effectively 
overcome in a single generation in 
the process of constitution of a new 
proletariat by the recruitment of 
unskilled labour from the countryside. 
Late 19th and 20th century Russia is by 
no means the only example. This, then, 
makes it hard to suppose that the prior 
‘human development’ of the population 
is decisive to the development outcome: 
a radical adaptation to the new machines 
is needed, but the importation of the 
machines can perfectly well come first. 

The second is that certain sorts of 
formal education are not for this purpose 
‘forces of production’. The existence 
of numerous Catholic seminaries (pre- 
19th century France, Italy, Spain, etc) 
or schools of Buddhism (pre-1867 
Japan) or Confucianism or Taoism 
(pre-revolutionary China) or Salafist 
madrasas more recently do not merely 
not assist the development of capitalist 
industry, but are positive obstacles to 
this development. 

One of the ways in which ‘education’ 
or ‘human development’ works to 
promote ‘development’ is by technology 
transfer. But its ability to do so involves 
its combination with political state 
independence, allowing new-industry 
protectionism and the violation of 
foreign ‘intellectual property rights’ 
and similar monopoly devices. These 
features were characteristic both of 
England between the 1650s and 1840s, 
and the US between the 1860s and the 
very recent past. 

In this context, to explain how the US 
came to surpass the UK by reference to 
the greater development of education 
in the US in the later 19th and early 
20th century is to leave wholly out of 
account, first, the 1861-65 civil war 
as enabling US protectionism; second, 
the massive British war expenditure of 
1914-18 forcing the disposal of British 
industrial assets in the US and Latin 
America to the US; and, third, the British 
recognition in 1940 with the fall of 
France that the British empire’s global 
strategic position had become untenable 
and Britain would be dependent on the 
US to fight the war and would have to 
accept global subordination to the US 
afterwards. 4 

On a smaller scale, Neil Davidson’s 
work shows that superior literacy 
and formal education in Scotland, as 
compared to 17th-century England, did 
not lead the Scots to outpace England 
in economic development; rather, 
the English forcing the Scots into the 
union of 1707 and thereby giving 
them access to the developing British 
overseas empire, and the results of the 
‘Forty-Five’ and ‘clearances’ destroying 
the old feudal social order, enabled rapid 
economic development in Scotland. 5 

Agendas 

The popularity in the late 20th century of 
theories that made education and ‘human 
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development’ fundamental to economic 
growth was, perhaps, the product of two, 
or perhaps even three, political agendas. 

The most obvious of these was 
‘declinism’. The later 1960s to 1970s 
saw a very visible relative decline of 
the marketability of the output of British 
and American industry by comparison 
with that of German industry at the upper 
end of the scale, and that of Japanese 
industry in mass markets. Already this 
narrative was one of the motivators 
of James Callaghan’s 1976 Ruskin 
speech, which set the agenda in the UK 
for ‘education reform’ as the endlessly 
insoluble political ‘problem’ which 
it remains today. Businessmen (sic) 
complained to Callaghan about inability 
to get capable staff, arguing that the 
output of British schools was failing to 
meet their needs in British competition 
with overseas rivals. 6 

This argument was in substance 
self-deceptive. The 1975 Ryder report 
on British Leyland 7 revealed in relation 
to one major firm what was a much 
more widespread reality: that British 
industrial capitalists had systematically 
underinvested in fixed capital, preferring 
to distribute apparent profits, and in 
consequence had fallen technically 
behind their competitors. 

In reality, behind this lay the fact 
that distributing apparent profits rather 
than replacing depreciated capital was 
a rational choice for British industrial 
management: because high land values 
and dominance of the financial sector 
meant that the rate of return on financial 
and property speculation was above any 
likely rate of return on real industrial 
investment, so that for industry to 
compete with asset speculation for 
investment funds required artificially 
inflating apparent industrial returns. 

Behind this in turn is a dynamic 
already experienced by Venice and 
Genoa in the 16th-17th centuries and by 
the Netherlands in the 18th, and merely 
repeated in Britain in the late 19th-20th. 
Initial industrial dominance leads to 
financial dominance, and to rising land 
values in the hegemonic country. Rising 
land values increase the overhead costs 
of investment at home and wages costs, 
quite irrespective of the existence of trade 
unions, etc, since accommodation is a 
necessity. These increases in costs push 
industrial investment overseas, leading 
to relative industrial decline, and further 
promoting the dominance of finance 
in the hegemonic country’s economy 
- until the result is that it is pushed off 
its perch in warfare, which exposes 
the relative weakness of industrial 
production. The repetition of this pattern 
on several occasions since the beginnings 
of capitalism makes the argument that it 
is attributable to policy failings in public 
education deeply implausible. 

The second political agenda was 
perhaps a more realistic employers’ 
agenda. This was to externalise both 
training costs and, incidentally, the 
risks of these training costs. Under the 
old regime public education covered 
in the main generalised skills (literacy, 
elementary maths, informal critical 
thinking taught through humanities, etc) 
with ‘dips in’ to more specialised skills: 
thus many schools in the 1960s-70s 
offered carpentry or metalwork for boys, 
‘domestic science’ for girls - not only 
to ‘non-academic’ students, but also 
as subsidiary subjects for ‘academic’ 
students. But serious training in practical 
work skills was primarily on-the-job 
training. 

Problems were already identified 
with this regime in the 1960s, and the 
Alec Douglas-Home Conservative 
government just before its fall in 1964 
introduced statutory schemes for 
sectoral ‘Industrial Training Boards’ to 
prevent employers who did not provide 
training themselves parasitising on that 
provided by other employers in the same 
sector. Ted Heath in 1970 responded 
to employers’ lobbying by weakening 
ITBs; Wilson-Callaghan in 1974-79 did 
not restore the position; and Thatcher 
after 1979 abolished them. 8 The business 
lobbying which Callaghan responded 


to was, thus, on this front, part of the 
employers’ offensive aimed at reducing 
their training costs by externalising them 
onto the state. 

The costs saving to employers is here 
obvious. The risk transfer is in principle 
equally important, and attention has 
recently been drawn to it (together with 
other issues in the market reorientation of 
education) by Jean-Frangois Bissonnette 
and Christian Laval in an April 2017 
paper. 9 Where training is on the job, the 
employee-trainee is paid for their work, 
and the employer takes the larger part 
of the risk that the cost of the training 
may be wasted due to new technical 
developments. Where ‘credentialism’ 
promotes tertiary education courses, 
which are in substance attempts at 
specialist training, this risk is imposed 
on the state - and, where students are 
made to pay fees for them, on the 
student. Even where students are not 
obliged to pay fees, they take the risk 
of two or three years’ study (or more), 
not remunerated at any wage rate, which 
may in the end not pay off. 

It seems reasonably clear that the 
employers’ end goal in this long¬ 
term lobbying project is in any case 
illusory and an endlessly unsatisfiable 
aspiration - like the hope for ending 
traffic congestion by building more 
roads (which attract more traffic). It is 
a point made by some of the literature 
discussed by Auerbach (in chapter 8) 
that quite a lot of what has to be learned 
for any successful practice is embedded 
in the practice itself. (Richard Sennett 
makes the same point in a different 
way in The craftsman 10 ). Hence even 
the most slavish descent into designing 
education to comply with employers’ 
demands will not, in fact, radically 
reduce the need for on-the-job training. 
The business lobbying and more general 
‘education reform’ of this sort therefore 
merely imposes substantial negative 
externalities on the state and students. 

The third agenda is one which could 
almost not be openly said, except by the 
Tory right and its equivalents among 
the US ‘conservatives’. The education 
system of the 1940s-60s, with all its very 
serious faults, clearly did allow a lot of 
people who grew up in this period to be 
able to think for themselves beyond the 
limits of the political agendas set by the 
mass media. 

I make this point deliberately 
ambiguous as to politics. The generations 
who came to adulthood in the 60s and 
70s in the US and UK produced not only 
radicalised leftwingers (now, largely, 
demoralised), but also radicalised 
right-libertarians who came up with 
innovative far-out arguments, which 
formed foundations for the neoliberal 
‘consensus’ of the late 20th century. The 
left radicals were the obvious problem in 
the wake of the US defeat in Vietnam; 
but the right wing among the youth were 
also beyond the usual mechanisms of 
establishment management. 

Moreover, the issue was absolutely 
not only (as the rightwing media tend 
to claim) a matter of privileged students 
from elite backgrounds radicalising, 
but went all the way into the secondary 
schools and the technical colleges, 
into industrial apprentices and young 
conscript soldiers. 

In this context it could be a positive 
political purpose to degrade education 
through the use of the employers’ lobby 
campaign and persuading parents that 
the old-style education system was not 
helping their children get jobs (under 
conditions of rising unemployment). 
By using these as a political lever, the 
aim could be to push education into 
‘Gradgrindism’ and the teaching of 
conformity. 

This agenda too has an ‘endlessly 
unsatisfied aspiration’ quality to it. The 
underlying aspiration is to a nostalgic 
image of a past of forelock-tugging 
peasants; but in reality the ‘peasants’ 
were as likely to be ‘revolting’. 11 The 
nostalgia arises from the circumstance 
that the propertied classes are bound to 
incline to (their own) economic liberty 
and conversely to illiberalism towards 


subordinate classes’ ‘taking liberties’; 
this is a feature of class society in general 
shared by capitalism. 

Moreover, class society necessarily 
generates aspirations in the lower orders 
to live like the class elite; this is, in fact, 
a large part of the dynamic which drives 
economic development. Pre-modern 
societies display substantial elements of 
the social mobility on which capitalism 
prides itself, while capitalism displays 
more inheritance of class position than 
its ideologues imagine. 12 

Hence alongside any ‘Gradgrindised’ 
system of minimum-schooling for 
the masses, there will be elite-level 
schooling, which seeks to train its 
students as decision-makers , 13 These 
elite schools and universities, etc, 
will necessarily define the nature of 
the aspirations both of parents for 
social mobility for their children, 
and of teachers for job satisfaction 
- thus endlessly undermining Tory 
Gradgrind aims on the ground. Hence, 
maintaining the aims will require endless 
intensification of Ofsted inspections, 
league tables, supervision and so on. 
The share of resource to be applied to 
bureaucratic supervision and compliance 
activities will therefore tend to increase, 
with the result of diminishing returns for 
extra resources supplied to education. 

The result of these combined 
agendas is, both in schools and in 
further and higher education, regimes 
of ‘league tables’, inspections and 
‘student feedback’, which promote 
teachers gaming the system to produce 
positive results on paper - leading to 
grade inflation (improvements in paper 
grades), which does not reflect real 
improvements in student competences. 

More generally, bureaucratic central 
control of the curriculum (and, in fact, 
also pressure for uniformity in forms of 
content delivery and assessment modes, 
plus the ‘lowest common denominator’ 
pressures of market-testing) leads to 
the result that more students in total 
(on the one hand) learn a more limited 
range of information and competences 
(on the other). The phenomenon is 
strongly visible in contrasting groups 
of those who went through the school 
system before the appearance of the 
‘national curriculum’ and those after. 
Those educated before it came in have 
diverse knowledges and competences, 
which they can share among themselves 
for a better collective product. Those 
educated since will have more uniform 
knowledges and competences, but any 
group as a group will have more limited 
collective knowledges and competences. 

Socialist strategy 

I make this last point because it brings 
this discussion of the agendas round 
late 20th ‘education reform’ back to the 
point of Auerbach’s endeavour to make 
the alleged relationship between ‘human 
development’ and ‘development’ allow 
education to be both central to the idea of 
socialism, and the immediate strategic 
central issue for socialist policy. 

The gist of Auerbach’s argument is, 
as I have already said, that the Soviet 
regime - and western social democratic 
nationalisation and planning policies - 
failed because centralised planning failed 
to produce ‘efficiency’ or ‘development’. 
In contrast, education and, more 
generally, ‘human development’, 
can improve competitiveness and 
produce ‘development’. Since human 
development is a central goal of 
socialism, Auerbach can claim that a 
real focus on education policy would 
be far more radical than nationalisation 
and planning schemes. 

Auerbach formulates the point in 
terms that 

With a focus on its individualistic 
aspects linked to self-realisation, 
socialism is here perceived as a form 
of social organisation that gives to 
all individuals an opportunity for 
self-realisation and development of 
personal capacities. Such an approach 
implies an access to upbringing and 
education from the earliest stages 


of life that is not contingent on, and 
compensates for, limitations in household 
circumstances, a mitigation of the 
forms of deprivation and insecurities 
to which households are subject, and 
opportunities for employment that 
involve full exercise and realisation 
of capacities (pp341-42). 

Set altogether aside the fact that this 
concept of ‘socialism’ assumes the 
continuation forever of the wages system. 
It should be apparent that its overt 
individualism actually drives towards 
‘national curriculum’-style, bureaucratically 
managed education. Its ‘equality of 
opportunity’ individualism implies the 
absence of any attempt to deal with the 
‘ collective action problem’, which would 
be posed if we accept - as the pre-national 
curriculum system did - that different 
students will learn different things for 
reasons of teacher and school choice, 
and need to act collectively as adults to 
pool knowledge and competences. The 
‘collective action problem’ affecting 
adults then poses the question of social 
decision-making affecting the allocation 
of resources - which is, in fact, the 
problem called ‘planning’, if it is not to 
be called ‘markets’. 

This issue, moreover, poses at a 
further level the question of political 
order. I said at the outset that it is a 
problem with the book that it makes 
no attempt to imagine a party or 
movement which could implement its 
policies. It does so because it imagines 
a socialism which could ‘sneak in’ 
by way of the idea that strengthening 
education would improve UK or US 
competiveness within capitalism. But 
then since 1976 we have seen the 
meaning of endeavours to improve 
UK or US capitalist competitiveness 
by way of ‘strengthening’ education, 
as long as business lobbyists (in search 
of cost-cutting, etc) and the propertied 
classes more generally (in search of 
‘Gradgrindism’ for the restoration of 
‘deference’) control the policy agenda. 

It is not possible to sneak into 
socialism by way of the agenda of 
education as improving competitiveness 
as a sort of imaginary common ground. 
We do , therefore, need to pose explicitly 
problems of social decision-making 
without market disciplines, and hence 
to address the ‘problem of planning’ • 
Mike Macnair 

mike.macnair@weeklyworker.co.uk 
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What we 
fight for 

■ Without organisation the 
working class is nothing; with 
the highest form of organisation 
it is everything. 

■ There exists no real Communist 
Party today. There are many 
so-called ‘parties’ on the left. In 
reality they are confessional sects. 
Members who disagree with the 
prescribed ‘line’ are expected to 
gag themselves in public. Either 
that or face expulsion. 

■ Communists operate according 
to the principles of democratic 
centralism. Through ongoing debate 
we seek to achieve unity in action 
and a common world outlook. As 
long as they support agreed actions, 
members should have the right to 
speak openly and form temporary 
or permanent factions. 

■ Communists oppose all impe¬ 
rialist wars and occupations but 
constantly strive to bring to the fore 
the fundamental question - ending war 
is bound up with ending capitalism. 

■ Communists are internationalists. 
Everywhere we strive for the closest 
unity and agreement of working class 
and progressive parties of all countries. 
We oppose every manifestation 
of national sectionalism. It is an 
internationalist duty to uphold the 
principle, ‘One state, one party’. 

■ The working class must be 
organised globally. Without 
a global Communist Party, a 
Communist International, the 
stmggle against capital is weakened 
and lacks coordination. 

■ Communists have no interest 
apart from the working class 
as a whole. They differ only in 
recognising the importance of 
Marxism as a guide to practice. 
That theory is no dogma, but 
must be constantly added to and 
enriched. 

■ Capitalism in its ceaseless 
search for profit puts the future 
of humanity at risk. Capitalism is 
synonymous with war, pollution, 
exploitation and crisis. As a global 
system capitalism can only be 
superseded globally. 

■ The capitalist class will never 
willingly allow their wealth and 
power to be taken away by a 
parliamentary vote. 

■ We will use the most militant 
methods objective circumstances 
allow to achieve a federal republic 
of England, Scotland and Wales, 
a united, federal Ireland and a 
United States of Europe. 

■ Communists favour industrial 
unions. Bureaucracy and class 
compromise must be fought and 
the trade unions transformed into 
schools for communism. 

■ Communists are champions of 
the oppressed. Women’s oppression, 
combating racism and chauvinism, 
and the struggle for peace and 
ecological sustainability are just 
as much working class questions 
as pay, trade union rights and 
demands for high-quality health, 
housing and education. 

■ Socialism represents victory 
in the battle for democracy. It is 
the rule of the working class. 
Socialism is either democratic or, 
as with Stalin’s Soviet Union, it 
turns into its opposite. 

■ Socialism is the first stage 
of the worldwide transition to 
communism - a system which 
knows neither wars, exploitation, 
money, classes, states nor nations. 
Communism is general freedom 
and the real beginning of human 
history. 
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Some are 
itching for a 
confrontation 
with Trump 


The corrupt fight it out 

Yassamine Mather reports on Iran’s election charade 



So many candidates, so little choice 


T he Iranian presidential election 
campaign started last week with 
a televised debate between the 
six male candidates who had been 
approved by the country’s Islamic 
Guardian Council. They are Mostafa 
Agha Mirsalim, Mostafa Hashemi- 
Taba, Es’haq Jahangiri, Hassan 
Rouhani, Mohammad Baqer Qalibaf 
and Ebrahim Raisi. 

Those who managed to watch the 
entire three-hour event should be 
given a medal for perseverance, since 
within the first few minutes it became 
clear how the debate would progress. 
The current president, Rouhani, and 
his deputy, Jahangiri, defended the 
administration’s record on the basis 
that they had averted a military attack, 
while their opponents, mainly from the 
conservative factions of the regime, 
talked of failed promises and raised 
issues like mass unemployment and 
‘settlements’ (in reality shanty towns) 
around Iran’s major cities. This was 
one of three debates, supposedly on 
“social issues” - the next two will be on 
“politics” and “the economy”. 

By all accounts the two main 
protagonists - Rouhani and the 
candidate said to be the supreme 
leader’s favourite, Raisi - were amongst 
the worst performers. Rouhani looked 
nervous - his hands were shaking - and 
he failed to come up with anything 
to catch the audience’s attention. 
Afterwards he made an official 
complaint about the conduct of the 
debate. 

On the other hand, deputy president 
Jahangiri seems to have won the 
contest - this consummate technocrat 
with a grasp of statistics was able to 
attack the conservative candidates in 
a way that the current president could 
not or did not want to do. Ironically, 
this bureaucrat used his four-minute 
introductory speech to outline plans 
for “reducing bureaucracy in executive 
bodies”, but his popularity was down 
to the fact that he was quick to rebuff 
the man who has been Tehran’s mayor 
for over a decade: the conservative, 
Qalibaf, who claims to be a defender of 
the poor and the downtrodden, although 
he himself is facing accusations of 
corruption. For example, Jahangiri 
asked him why after so many years as 
mayor he had failed to deliver a basic 
refuse and recycling plan (he also 
claimed that bureaucracy would be 
reduced through the establishment of 
an e-govemment!). 

In another part of his contribution, 
the deputy president claimed the man 
behind the attack on the Saudi embassy 
in January 2016, which led to the 
severing of ties between Iran and Saudi 
Arabia, was working for Qalibaf: “We 
did not attack the embassy and put 
people’s interests at risk. For which 
candidate are those who attacked the 
embassy working? Who gave them 
money and supported them?” 

Of course, there has been a lot of 
speculation about why the reformist 
president and his deputy are both in the 
contest. The answer seems to be that 
Jahangiri is the fall guy - he is more 
aggressive and better prepared than his 
boss, who at times appears aloof; but, 
irrespective of the support he wins in 


these debates, he is considered likely 
to drop out at some stage in favour of 
the current president. 

Then we have Raisi. The media 
have been speculating endlessly why 
the man thought to be in line to replace 
Ali Khamenei as supreme leader is 
standing for the lesser post of president. 
However, I have it from reliable sources 
that this was a rumour started by a group 
of media pundits at a broadcasting 
agency. Soon the story was taken as 
‘fact’ - not just by the media, but by 
sections of the Islamic regime. Indeed 
it appears that some within its ranks 
are quite keen to go along with this 
charade. Fake news indeed (but the 
story would be even funnier if the 
Shia clerics ended up selecting Raisi 
as Khamenei’s successor). 

Both Qalibaf and Raisi claimed 
they would create 5-6 million jobs 
in four years - a little tricky in view 
of Iran’s neoliberal market economy, 
be it with Islamic justifications for 
superexploitation. But, contrary to 
what economists tell us, bourgeois 
democracy would not be able to deliver 
either - just look at pro-western third- 
world ‘democracies’ like India. Qalibaf 
claimed he would treble the subsidies 
of the poorest in society, without 
explaining how this would be funded. 

There were also clashes on the issue 


of foreign trade. The conservative 
candidates claimed that smuggling 
accounted for $25 billion in lost tax, but 
everyone in Iran knows that smuggling 
is part and parcel of the operations of 
the Islamic Guards, aided by elements 
within the regime, so it is not clear 
how candidates from the conservative 
faction could combat this without 
attacking their own financial base. 

'Champions of the 
poor’ 

As for Khamenei himself, he claims he 
has “made his choice”, but his vote will 
“remain secret”. But every comment he 
makes during the election campaign 
is scrutinised. For example, when he 
said, “Some say since they took office 
the shadow of war has faded. This is 
not correct - it’s the people who have 
removed it”, this was interpreted as a 
direct attack on the ‘reformist’ candidates. 
After all, Rouhani and Jahangiri have 
only one response when confronted 
with the failures and shortcomings 
of the current administration: “We 
averted war.” 

The supreme leader added: “This 
approach, that we should wait for 
foreign investment and for foreigners to 
resolve our issues, is wrong.” He added 
that candidates should pay particular 


attention to the needs of the “poorer 
layers of society”. (Khamenei, unlike 
his predecessor, Ruhollah Khomeini, 
is familiar with Marxist terminology 
and deliberately avoids using phrases 
like ‘working class’). 

But, as I have said before, our Shia 
imam is either deluded or a liar. His 
beloved Islamic Republic has been 
in existence for nearly four decades 
and all the time “foreign investment” 
has dominated every aspect of the 
economy. And, as for the plight of 
workers and the “lower layers of 
society”, it is getting worse every day. 
While all six candidates agreed that 
they were facing terrible hardship, they 
each blamed rival factions, of course. 

The massive corruption scandals 
that dogged Ahmadinejad’s populist 
government have not gone away 
and Qalibaf asked Rouhani about 
the questionable funding for his 
first campaign. Far from being self- 
sufficient, Iran’s neoliberal economy 
has all the hallmarks of corruption: 
incompetence, astronomic wealth for 
a few, poverty for the majority ... 

There are other issues 
overshadowing these elections. For 
instance, Raisi is known to many 
Iranians as one of the judges involved 
in the massacre of political prisoners 
in 1988. In fact in tapes released last 


year, Raisi was clearly identified 
as one of the judges who imposed 
death sentences on leftwing prisoners, 
even though they had already served 
sentences for their alleged ‘crimes’. But 
‘reformists’ like Rouhani and Jahangiri 
are in no position to make use of this. 
Their minister for justice, Mostafa 
Pourmohammadi, is also identified in 
the same audiotapes. 

In summary, these elections are 
currently wide open - the re-election 
of the incumbent is by no means a 
foregone conclusion. 

But why is all this important for the 
rest of the world? Mainly because of 
the current conflicts in the Middle East. 
Iran is currently blamed in the west for 
much of the situation in the region - it 
is condemned not just for its nuclear 
programme, but also for the support it 
provides for the Shia-led governments 
in Iraq, for the Alawites in Syria and 
for its association with the Houthis in 
Yemen and Hezbollah in Lebanon. The 
new US administration, keen to find a 
war to improve its popularity ratings, 
is looking for any excuse to ditch the 
Iran nuclear deal - labelled by Donald 
Trump as one of the worst deals ever 
made. 

No-one on the left should have any 
illusions about any of the candidates - it 
is a choice between bad and worse and 
in such circumstances a boycott of these 
elections remains the only correct tactic. 
Having said that, one has to distinguish 
between a principled boycott called by 
the anti-imperialist left and the position 
of groups supporting ‘regime change 
from above’ - opposition groups of the 
‘left’ and the right which secretly hope 
a radical conservative warmonger in 
Tehran will lead to the collapse of the 
nuclear deal and allow them to return 
to the good old days of unlimited funds 
from European countries. Not like the 
humiliating situation they face now, 
where they have to take their begging 
bowls to Saudi Arabia, Israel or the 
Emirates. 

For most of these groups, including 
just about every Kurdish opposition 
group, after nearly 40 years of exile, 
being oppositionists has nothing to 
do with politics. They are more like 
business agencies - in order to keep 
their publications and TV stations going 
they need funds and they do not care 
where they come from. No wonder that 
many in Iran, looking at this corrupt, 
unprincipled opposition, opt to vote for 
the devil they know - one or other faction 
of the Islamic Republic regime • 
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